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Program Operations 


ONTHLY benefits under old- 
M age and survivors insurance 

were being paid to almost 
7.0 million persons at the end of 
January—about 81,000 more than at 
the end of December. January was 
the thirtieth consecutive month in 
which the increase in the number 
of beneficiaries exceeded 50,000. In 
those 30 months the number of bene- 
ficiaries has increased 2.3 million; 
old-age beneficiaries accounted for 
slightly more than three-fifths of the 
increase. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $344.8 million, 
about $5.5 million more than the 
total a month earlier. The average 
monthly amount for old-age benefits 
in current-payment status continued 
the upward trend that has been in 
evidence since June 1952 and at the 
end of January was $59.44, an in- 
crease of $17.46 from the June 1952 
average. Since September 1954, the 
first month for which the higher 
benefits provided by the 1954 amend- 
ments were payable, the average 
payment has gone up 69 cents. The 
increase in this average over the 
past 2% years was due chiefly to the 
higher benefit rates provided by the 
1952 and 1954 amendments and to 
the rising proportion of beneficiaries 
whose benefits were computed using 
only earnings after 1950. This com- 
putation method produces higher 
benefits, on the whole, than those ob- 
tained by using all earnings after 
1936. As a result the average old-age 
monthly benefit being awarded cur- 
rently is substantially higher than 
the average amount for old-age bene- 
fits in current-payment status. 
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Awards of monthly benefits were 
made to 101,000 persons in January, 
about 26,000 less than in December 
but about 5,000 more than in Jan- 
uary 1954. Lump-sum death pay- 
ments totaling $7.8 million were 
awarded in January to 41,600 per- 
sons; the average lump-sum payment 
per deceased worker was $195.93—a 
new high. 

During January, about 261,000 ap- 
plications for benefits were filed in 
the district offices of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance—a 
total exceeded in only 1 other month 
since the beginning of the program 
and almost three-fourths more than 
the number filed in December. Many 
of the applications resulted from the 
provisions in the 1954 amendments 





that liberalized the retirement test 
beginning January 1, 1955. These 
provisions changed the earnings test 
for wage earners from a monthly to 
an annual basis, raised to $1,200 the 
amount that beneficiaries can earn 
in a year before any benefits are 
withheld, and lowered from 75 to 72 
the age at which beneficiaries can 
receive benefits regardless of the 
amount of their earnings. Further 
sharp increases in the beneficiary 
rolls are therefore indicated for the 
next few months. 


@ Changes in the number of recip- 
ients and families on the public as- 
sistance rolls in January continued 
in the same directions as in the pre- 
ceding 5 months. Caseloads rose in 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit .......... 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
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Aid to the permanently and totally disabled . 


General assistance (cases) 
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Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 
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Aid to the permanently and totally disabled . 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
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January December January 

1956 1954 1954 
err 6,967 6,886 6,051 
iieenaade $345 $339 $257 
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eeeeseene $171 $153 $158 
jneaenees $25.12 $25.22 $24.53 
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the programs of aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and 
general assistance, while the number 
of persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance declined. All the increases were 
smaller than in December. The largest 
changes during the month were the 
rises of 1.1 percent in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children and of 5.6 percent in the 
caseload for general assistance. In 
old-age assistance the drop of 6,300, 
which was larger than the combined 
decreases of the preceding 2 months, 
probably reflected the higher death 
rate for aged persons during the 
winter months and, to some extent, 
the recent liberalizations in the pro- 
gram of old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

The slight rise in total payments 
for assistance in January was attrib- 
utable largely to the 4.3-percent 
increase in general assistance expen- 
ditures. Percentage changes in pay- 
ments under the other programs were 
small, with decreases occurring only 
in old-age assistance and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. The 
lower payments for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled re- 
sulted primarily from the decrease in 
New York; a decline in the amount 
of vendor payments for medical care 
was responsible for more than half 
the drop in that State. 

Average payments dropped 50-70 
cents for families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children and for recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and general assistance; they 
rose slishtly in old-age assistance 


and aid to the blind. For each of the 
special types of public assistance, a 
few more States reported increases 
in average payments than reported 
decreases. When the effects of vendor 
payments for medical care are ex- 
cluded only a few sizable changes are 
seen to be the result of State policies. 
West Virginia had by far the largest 
decreases for old-age assistance 
($3.28), aid to dependent children 
($7.31), and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled ($3.58), as well 
as the second largest decrease for 
aid to the blind ($3.51). These lower 
averages resulted when the State re- 
duced the percent of need met from 
80 percent to 70 percent. 

In Colorado the average payment 
to recipients of old-age assistance 
rose $3.91 when the maximum on 
payments was increased $4.00. For 
recipients of old-age assistance in 
Nevada the maximum was increased 
from $63.00 to $65.00; the average 
payment rose $1.10. 

The average payment was up $1.15 
for old-age assistance in Oklahoma 
as a result of further adjustments 
in standards of assistance. In De- 
cember the State had raised the 
standards for some items in the 
budget and begun meeting need in full. 
Formerly the State had applied a 15- 
percent reduction in payments. Ken- 
tucky raised by 1 point the percent 
of need met in the programs of old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. The 
most substantial increase in average 
payments occurred in aid to de- 
pendent children—$1.19 per family. 

A substantial drop in the average 


payment ($3.53) to families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children was 
reported in Ohio. If, however, the 
amount of supplementation from 
general assistance is included, the 
total payment per family averaged 
$1.79 more than in the preceding 
month. 








Of the 48 States reporting changes | 
' 


in average general assistance pay- 


average payments than in December. 
Changes both upward and downward 
were substantial. New York reported 
the greatest increase in average pay- 
ments ($7.78). Other large agencies 
—those with caseloads of more than 
5,000 —-reporting sizable increases 
were Indiana, Minnesota, and Penn- 
Sylvania. On the other hand, some 
of the decreases in average payments 
were equally sizable ($3-$9) and af- 
fected large caseloads in Iliinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, and Wisconsin. 


@ Unemployment among _ workers 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance programs continued to in- 
crease in January. The number of 
initial claims went up 2.7 percent to 
1.5 million, and insured unemploy- 
ment rose 17.8 percent to a weekly 
average of almost 2.0 million. These 
increases were largely the result of 
seasonal factors, but they were less 
sharp than is usual for the time of 
year. In an average week in Janu- 
ary, 1.7 million workers received 
benefits—390,000 more than in De- 
cember and 75,000 more than in 
January 1954. Benefits paid totaled 


(Continued on page 7) 








January December January Calendar year 
1955 1954 1954 1954 1953 

Civilian labor force, 2 total (in thousands) : 63,497 63,526 62,840 64,468 63,815 

NE sn o's 5 Sew do's. d 6 dah Oe ada e cede OC eReR eee weecsnns 60,150 60.688 59,753 61,238 62,21 

as CEE uns a a oka ele maka ee ie eelin i Mhibele tk Gnas 3,347 2,338 3,087 3,230 1,602 
Personal income! * (in billions: seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

ie ee Bae. 8 is amad abe sed ee sake tao Selah thas emkh's $290.7 $291.4 $2849 $286.5 $286.1 

FOLIO OT CO ET TERE CCL TT TCC ETT 200.1 199.2 196.1 197.2 200.0 

iin ink oh cK dO Chee bE OR ODADER EMRE OES 48.9 48.8 49.6 48.7 49.0 

Personal interest income and dividends .................eeeeeeeees 24.7 26.2 23.9 24.3 22.8 

REEF OEE IEP, POO ECT TOT TT ET ETT CC CTE 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.4 

Social insurance and related payments .............cccccccccccees 11.9 12.1 10.2 10.2 9.2 

ee eS on cece eee eneeseeenenot ee See dee eeeeeneees 2.7 2.7 2.8 3.8 2.9 
Se  . og noc cnt ancnnnsnaceddwiseseeee sed ae eae es 114.3 114.3 115.2 114.8 114.4 

| Data relate to continental United States, except that personal income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

? Bureau of the Census. ; 

2 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. Components differ from those published by the Department since they have been 


regrouped; for definitions, see the Bulletin, September 1954, page 34, table 1. 


¢ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Toward Greater Security in Childhood 


HE classic symbol of the in- 
secure child is the orphan, the 
young child whom death has 
robbed of both his natural pro- 
tectors. In this country, which hap- 
pily has been free for generations 
from invasion, pestilence, and famine, 
the young child who has lost both 
parents is a rarity. 

This fortunate situation reflects 
the enormous progress the United 
States has made in recent decades in 
keeping the family circle intact by 
cutting down deaths from causes 
that once were common among 
young and middle-aged adults, such 
as causes associated with childbirth, 
typhoid fever, and, in particular, 
tuberculosis. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration has estimated that in 
the middle of 1953 there were only 
about a thousand fully orphaned 
6-year-old children, for example, 
though some 74,000 children of that 
age had lost their fathers, and some 
35,000 their mothers, by death. The 
number of full orphans under age 6 
was too small to estimate. The fig- 
ures, moreover, include children who 
had gained new parents by adoption 
or stepparents by the remarriage of 
the surviving father or mother. 

Though the “orphan asylum” no 
longer is the outstanding safeguard 
of unfortunate children, causes of 
childhood distress and dependency 
remain, and modern life has added 
some new ones and aggravated some 
old. Most important to our Nation in 
the whole gamut of activities di- 
rected toward the total well-being of 
children are basic health, welfare, 
and educational programs that cen- 
ter on the development of a healthy 
personality in each and every child. 
Today this country’s chief efforts in 
making childhood happier and more 
secure are directed toward strength- 
ening the family and assuring the 
community resources that can help 
families to give their children a 
good start in life. This discussion 
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deals with some of the efforts in 
which the Federal Government plays 
a part under the Social Security Act. 


Maintaining Family Income 


Of basic importance to an increas- 
ing number of children are the in- 
come-maintenance programs estab- 
lished by the Social Security Act, 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
public assistance—in particular, aid 
to dependent children. 

More than a million children 
under age 18 are drawing monthly 
insurance benefits under the Social 
Security Act because of the death of 
the insured father or, in a relatively 
few instances, the insured mother. 
About 270,000 widowed mothers who 
are caring for such children also re- 
ceive monthly benefits. In addition, 
more than 100,000 children are re- 
ceiving monthly insurance benefits 
because family earnings have been 
cut down by the retirement of an 
aged father. All these payments are 
based on the insurance credits that 
the parent built up in covered work 
in which he and the employer paid 
contributions to this Federal insur- 
ance system. 

In addition, more than 1,600,000 
children, along with 535,000 mothers 
or other relatives responsible for the 
care of the child, receive aid to de- 
pendent children through State pub- 
lic assistance programs maintained 
with the help of Federal grants under 
the Social Security Act. These Fed- 
eral funds may be used only for 
needy families in which a child has 
been deprived of parental support or 
care by reason of the death, absence 
from home, or incapacity of one or 
both parents. 

About 1 in 20 of the families re- 
ceiving children’s insurance benefits 
also receives supplementary assist- 
ance because the family’s benefits 
and other resources are not enough to 
meet its requirements. Allowing for 
such duplication, some 2,600,000 
children, it is estimated, or about 
5 percent of the child population 
under age 18, are in families that re- 
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ceive income under these programs 
because of a parent’s death, incapac- 
ity, absence from home, or old-age 
retirement. 

These programs do not reach all 
children who are economically in- 
secure for these or other reasons, 
nor do they provide adequately for 
all those whom they do reach. Very 
substantial progress has been made, 
however, in turning aside or at least 
dulling the cutting edge of economic 
insecurity in homes where parental 
capacity for family support has been 
lessened or lost. Under the Social 
Security Act, aid to the needy chil- 
dren of this country has been ex- 
tended and improved, and need and 
dependency have been prevented or 
their effects alleviated in hundreds of 
thousands of families. 


Families Receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children 


Early State programs for aid to 
needy mothers and children were 
often permissive with the counties, 
spotty geographically, and sporadic 
in operation. Aid was commonly lim- 
ited to “widow’s pensions,” given 
only when the father had died, and 
it was often restricted further by 
severe residence requirements and 
other eligibility conditions. Some- 
times aid was given in kind—in 
terms of coal, clothing, or grocery 
orders. 

Federal grants in aid under the 
Social Security Act have enabled the 
States to make their programs State- 
wide, more certain in operation, and 
more nearly adequate in the amounts 
of assistance. Aid is given in money, 
which the mother (or other relative) 
can spend as other families spend 
their income, enabling her to play 
her usual role in the family and com- 
munity and helping her to maintain 
her self-respect and that of the chil- 
dren. Moreover, the groups of needy 
children for whom aid is available 
have been broadened. As early as 
1942, only about one-third of the 
families on the rolls were receiving 
aid because of the father’s death, 
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Number of fatherless children receiving aid to dependent children! and num- 
ber of survivor children receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits, 
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: Data available only for October 1942, June 1948, and November 1953. 


and by November 1953, only one- 
sixth. For the large majority of the 
families on the rolls, the parent’s in- 
capacity or absence from the home 
is the reason for assistance. 


Families Receiving Insurance 
Benefits 

The drop in the proportion of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children because of the father’s 
death has been due partly to the 
development of survivor insurance 
under the social security program. At 
the end of June 1953, nearly half of all 
the children in the United States 
who had lost their father by death 
were receiving these insurance bene- 
fits. The proportion was highest 
among children at the youngest ages 
and was considerably higher for 
white childrer than for nonwhite 
children—52 percent of the father- 
less white children under age 18 and 
only 25 percent of the nonwhite 
children. 

All these figures reflect the pro- 
gram’s earlier restrictions on cover- 
age, which kept many workers from 
earning insurance protection for 
their families. After a year or two, 
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as soon as the 1954 amendments to 
the Social Security Act become fully 
effective, there will be a considerable 
decline in the proportion of families 
with children that lack this insur- 
ance protection. The extension of 
coverage to the work of farmers, in 
particular, and to that of additional 
employed farm and domestic em- 
ployees, will close much of the most 
serious remaining gap in coverage, 
which has been in rural areas and 
among nonwhite families. At present, 
about 8 out of 10 mothers of chil- 
dren under age 18 could receive in- 
surance benefits for their children 
and themselves if the father should 
die. In 2 or 3 years, the proportion 
will be 9 out of 10. 

This extension of coverage and the 
increase in the annual amount of 
earnings subject to contributions and 
included in computing benefits will 
also increase benefit levels, since a 
worker’s benefit amount will more 
frequently be based on all or prac- 
tically all his earnings. As a result 
of these changes and of the im- 
provements Congress made last sum- 
mer in other benefit provisions to re- 
flect the rise in living costs and 





earnings levels, payments to survivor 
families will become more nearly 
adequate. In September 1950 about 
8 percent of the families on the 
beneficiary rolls, and in November 
1953 about 5 percent, had had to ask 
for and were receiving public assist- 
ance to supplement their inadequate 
income. 

Survivor insurance is a means of 
preventing need and dependency by 
insuring against a general economic 
risk against which many families 
cannot defend themselves individ- 
ually. It has lightened the financial 
burdens of dependency on the gen- 
eral taxpayer. Many fatherless fami- 
lies that otherwise would have had 
to apply for public aid are able to 
get along with their benefits and 
other resources. For the relatively 
few of these families that still must 
ask for public aid, average assistance 
payments are considerably smaller 
than for all families on the assist- 
ance rolls. 

The financial aspect, however, is 
only part of the picture. The benefi- 
ciary families have an assured, defi- 
nite, and socially acceptable income. 
It is theirs by reason of the dead 
worker’s past participation in a sys- 
tem in which practically everyone in 
the community shares, from bank 
president to ditch digger. Most fami- 
lies with this income are able to keep 
their economic independence. The 
effects of these characteristics on the 
beneficiaries—both adults and chil- 
dren—cannot be measured, but they 
are substantial and constructive. 


Money in Family Life 

Much of the social thinking of re- 
cent decades has been devoted to 
ways to assure money income— 
basically in the form of adequate and 
regular earnings—through stimulat- 
ing industry and combating unem- 
ployment. These efforts have been 
supplemented by special measures to 
ensure money income for families in 
which earning power has been les- 
sened or lost. It has become clear 
that national well-being and progress 
depend on the flow of purchasing 
power to buy needed goods and serv- 
ices. What is the bearing of this mod- 
ern money economy on children and 
family life? 

A few generations ago, even a 
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young child was likely to be an eco- 
nomic asset to his parents. On a 
family farm, and unhappily also in 
earlier days of trade and industry, 
young children did work that was 
often worth more to the family in 
money than the cost of their keep. 
Today’s children must be supported 
to a later age if they are to get the 
education they need; except in rare 
cases they no longer learn by doing 
in farm and field or family work- 
shop. It takes money also to fulfill 
parental responsibilities for meeting 
modern standards of focd, health 
care, and recreation. Families are 
smaller than they were in earlier 
days, and the mobility of present- 
day life in the United States has 
weakened the protection the clan 
and the immediate neighborhood 
once afforded for the old and the 
young and persons who fell on hard 
times. Ordinarily, in our society to- 
day the individual and the family 
must have some assurance of money 
income, earned or otherwise secured, 
to obtain basic necessities and main- 
tain self-respect. 

This is not to say that children 
are less valued by their parents be- 
cause ordinarily they can no longer 
make an economic contribution to 
the home. Proof of the hunger most 
people have for parenthood is evi- 
dent in the steadily increasing num- 
ber of births and in the eagerness 
of childless couples to adopt a young- 
ster for their own. The affectional 
tie between a child and his parents, 
natural or adopted, is still his basic 
security. The income-maintenance 
programs help to preserve that tie 
in the circumstances of present-day 
life by easing the hardships and wor- 
ries and humiliation that lack of 
money otherwise might entail for 
both the adults and the children in 
the home. They help parents to con- 
tinue to exercise their responsibilities 
and prerogatives despite economic 
misfortune. 


Money Is Not Enough 


As the basic operations of these 
programs have become established, 
however, it has been made increas- 
ingly clear that money alone does 
not always suffice. Many social se- 
curity beneficiaries and _ recipients 
need something more to enable them 
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to maintain or increase their useful- 
ness, happiness, and independence. 
There is growing recognition that 
certain kinds of services and pro- 
grams, in addition to money pay- 
ments, are essential. 

Need for service may originate in 
the character of the program itself, 
as in the example from old-age and 
survivors insurance given below. It 
may be accentuated by the charac- 
teristics of the group of persons con- 
cerned, as in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, since there is a close correla- 
tion between financial need and un- 
solved personal and health prob- 
lems. 

Problems of health, welfare, edu- 
cational, and other services for chil- 
dren concern many units of the Social 
Security Administration and a wide 
range of other organizations—-Fed- 
eral, State, and local; public and pri- 
vate. They can be solved only by 
collaboration and continued patient 
study and work by all these groups. 
The following illustrations indicate 
only a few of the situations engaging 
the efforts of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration through the programs of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, and the Children’s Bureau. 


Paying Children’s Insurance 
Benefits 


A young child who becomes eligi- 
ble for a child’s monthly benefit is, 
in effect, heir to a considerable sum 
of money. By the time he or she 
reaches age 18, the payments may 
have added up to thousands of dol- 
lars. The money has large potentiali- 
ties for the child, and it could repre- 
sent a temptation to the adult who 
receives it on the child’s behalf. 

The law gives the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare the 
right to determine that a benefit 
shall be paid to a relative of the 
beneficiary or to some other person 
when it appears in the beneficiary’s 
best interest to do so. In administer- 
ing the program, the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance strong- 
ly favors the policy of paying a 
child’s benefit to a parent or other 
relative in order to maintain the 
family relationship. More than 97 
percent of child’s benefits are thus 
paid. The remainder go to social 


agencies, foster parents, or institu- 
tions, including banks and _ trust 
companies. 

A sample study of children’s bene- 
fits showed, encouragingly, that only 
in less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the cases studied had the payee 
failed to use the benefit to the child’s 
advantage. More than 92 percent of 
the benefits were being used to meet 
the child’s current needs, and about 
7 percent were being conserved, pre- 
sumably for his later use. It was es- 
timated, however, that among the 
1,083,000 children receiving benefits 
in March 1954 there were about 
16,500 for whom a change of payee 
was in order. A grandparent, for ex- 
ample, who is receiving the benefit 
may become too old or feeble to con- 
tinue his or her responsibilities. The 
adult to whom the benefit is paid 
may die or leave the child’s home 
for one reason or another, or the 
child may be placed in a school or 
other institution. It is of interest that 
in none of the cases in which the 
benefit was being misapplied was the 
child then living in the home of the 
payee, though ordinarily he had 
lived there when the award was 
made. 

How can such cases be identified 
in the continuing effort to ensure 
that benefits are serving the purposes 
for which they are intended? 

As benefit claims are filed, the field 
office of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance notes situations 
that may indicate need for later 
followup by the Bureau’s staff, di- 
rectly or through consultation with 
social agencies in the community. 
Special study of criteria for such 
cases has been a joint project of this 
Bureau and two other Bureaus of the 
Social Security Administration, the 
Children’s Bureau and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. In collaboration 
with the other two, the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
has worked out instructions to its 
staff concerning types of cases in 
which the field office should consult 
the appropriate social agency—pub- 
lic or private—-in determining the 
payee for children’s benefits. Similar 
problems arise in connecion with 
payments to aged beneficiaries who 
become ill or otherwise unable to 
manage their affairs. 





Relieving Childhood 
Dependency 

There is no field in which con- 
structive social services are more 
important and complex than among 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children, in which youngsters are 
developing patterns of living that 
will govern their future for many 
years to come. Social agencies have 
long been working with persons who 
have problems resulting from deser- 
tion, illegitimacy, and other situations 
hazardous to children. Never before, 
however, has there been such a con- 
centration of these problems in one 
program as there is now in aid to 
dependent children. 

About three-fifths of the families on 
the rolls in November 1953 were re- 
ceiving aid because of the absence 
of the father from the home. He may 
never have married the mother or 
may have deserted after marriage, 
or the parents may have been sepa- 
rated or divorced. 

All States make it the legal re- 
sponsibility of a parent to support 
minor children. In 1950 Congress 
passed a law requiring, effective July 
1952, that State assistance agen- 
cies notify law-enforcement officials 
promptly when aid is given to chil- 
dren who have been deserted or 
abandoned by a parent. In June 1952, 
such notifications were sent concern- 
ing 368,000 children in 155,000 fami- 
lies, about one-fourth of all families 
then en the rolls. Some indication 
of the difficulties of enforcing the 
support laws is evidenced by the fact 
that the whereabouts of about half 
these absent parents was unknown. 
An additional 18 percent could be 
located but were outside the State. 
About 40 percent of the parents had 
been away for 5 years or more; about 
45 percent, for 1-5 years; and only 
12 percent, less than a year. 

A Nationwide study of the effect of 
these notifications now is being made 
in cooperation with State public as- 
sistance agencies. It was planned 
with the aid of an advisory commit- 
tee that includes representatives of 
public welfare agencies, national 
private welfare agencies, and the 
courts. The objectives are to find out 
to what extent this measure has af- 
fected caseloads and assistance ex- 
penditures by inducing the absent 
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father to return home or to contrib- 
ute to the family, what the agencies 
and courts have done to obtain sup- 
port and promote family reconcilia- 
tions, what are the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the families 
concerned, and what has been the 
effect of the action on the family. 
Until there is more actual evidence 
and experience on these points, it is 
not possible to gauge the usefulness 
and effectiveness of this approach to 
child dependency. 

No one, however, can envisage the 
experience of these families without 
wondering how much needless suf- 
fering, shame, and dependency might 
have been prevented. A study of de- 
sertion as a factor in aid to depend- 
ent children in one State found that 
nearly half the fathers concerned 
had deserted before the birth of the 
youngest child or before the youngest 
child was a year old, and that 90 
percent of those reported on had 
shown earlier evidences of instability 
that might have responded to family 
casework services or psychiatric 
help. For some of these families, 
surely, skilled help at a moment of 
family crisis might have averted the 
subsequent need for large public out- 
lays and, even more important, have 
given the children and adults con- 
cerned a chance to work out a more 
satisfying life. 

Similarly, it is more than likely 
that appropriate medical, vocational 
rehabilitation, and social services 
could have prevented or could lighten 
dependency among the families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children be- 
cause of the parent’s incapacity— 
about one-fifth of the total number 
in November 1953. Some States have 
adopted a promising approach by 
having the parent’s incapacity ap- 
praised by an “evaluation team” or 
“clinic team’ composed of medical 


representatives, rehabilitation and 
employment counselors, and social 
workers. 


A working group of staff members 
of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Public Assistance is en- 
gaged in studying basic concepts of 
services in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, potentialities in providing 
needed services under this program 
and child welfare programs, goals 
toward which effort should be di- 


rected, and means of attaining these 
ends. In the States, likewise, joint 
conferences and workshops of public 
assistance and chiid welfare staff 
and special studies have been de- 
voted to these and similar topics. 

A common finding of all such study 
and investigation is the dearth of 
professionally trained staff and ap- 
propriate community facilities for 
identifying and dealing with the 
many and intricate factors affecting 
the lives of children. 


Health and Welfare Services 


Stress has been laid on the serv- 
ices in the income-maintenance pro- 
grams for children because these are 
relatively new fields, and there is in- 
creasing realization that poverty and 
dependency often further complicate 
problems that are serious for any 
child. This emphasis should not, 
however, obscure the importance to 
the whole community of the ongoing 
health and welfare services for chil- 
dren generally. 

For more than 40 years the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has been carrying out 
the mandate of Congress, issued in 
the Act establishing the Bureau, to 
“investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life.” The Bureau 
has concerned itself with problems 
that beset ail or certain groups of 
children and has transmitted to the 
country the best information that 
science and experience offer to safe- 
guard the health and welfare of 
children. For the past 20 years the 
Bureau has also administered Fed- 
eral grants in aid under the Social 
Security Act to enable the States to 
extend and improve—especially in 
rural areas—services for maternal 
and child health and child welfare 
and medical and related care and 
service for crippled children. 

American children in all walks of 
life have benefited immeasurably 
from the Bureau’s activities in find- 
ing out—or in encouraging and aid- 
ing others to find out—ways to en- 
sure healthy and happy childhood. 
Each year, literally millions are 
served by clinics and by medical, 
hospital, nursing, and other services 
provided by the States with the aid 
of Federal grants for expectant 
mothers, well babies, preschool and 
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school-age children, and crippled 
children. More than a quarter of a 
million children receive services 
under the child welfare programs of 
State and local public welfare agen- 
cies aided by Federal grants. Last 
year Federal grants helped pay for 
more than 4 million immunizations 
of school children against diphtheria 
and smallpox and for more than 244 
million inspections for dental defects. 
Many babies and children are better 
off because of research the Bureau 
has conducted or stimulated and be- 
cause of the publications it has made 
available to health and _ welfare 
workers, research workers, parents, 
and others throughout the Nation. 

In these child hpalth and welfare 
fields, as in other Inedical and social 
fields, serious gaps’ in knowledge re- 
main; even more challenging, there 
is failure to apply ‘the knowledge at 
hand or to put to work fully and ef- 
fectively principles and _ practices 
that have been tested and found 
good. 


At present, to take an example 
from one field, about one-fourth of 
the Nation’s children live in counties 
where there is no full-time public 
child welfare worker. There are many 
other places seriously understaffed 
with respect to trained personnel to 
carry on the welfare services needed 
by children and their parents. 

The functions of a local child wel- 
fare worker include, among others, 
finding new homes for children who 
cannot be cared for by their own 
families, either temporarily or per- 
manently; protecting children who 
are neglected or abused; aiding in 
constructive planning for children 
who seem likely to become delin- 


quent; and providing information 
and counsel for parents of children 
who are emotionally disturbed or 
physically or mentally handicapped. 
The worker may help a community 
to provide day-care facilities for chil- 
dren of working mothers and home- 
maker services to care for children 
when a mother cannot carry on her 
usual role. He may give social case- 
work help to unmarried mothers and 
help adopting parents satisfy their 
longing for a child they can call 
their own. 

A mere listing of these activities 
that can contribute to the well-being 
of children in any economic group in 
the community calls to mind the sit- 
uations and special needs of children 
on the assistance and insurance rolls. 
By definition, these children come 
from homes where one or both par- 
ents are absent or incapacitated or 
aged. Because most of these families 
live close to the margin of subsist- 
ence, it is of particular importance 
for them and for other low-income 
families that their community should 
have adequate resources on which 
they can draw for needed health 
care, vocational guidance and re- 
habilitation, opportunities for whole- 
some recreation, and educational fa- 
cilities adequate for both normal and 
handicapped children. 


The Next Advance 


The United States has been ad- 
vancing on a wide front in the battle 
against the forces that scar or warp 
childhood and, on the positive side, 
toward securing the opportunities 
that give children a chance to realize 
their potentialities as individuals and 


future citizens. The basic security of 
the Nation’s families rests on a 
healthy and dynamic economy and 
on the achievement of peace in our 
time. Even when these circumstances 
are favorable, many households incur, 
and many more of them risk, family 
disaster. 

On the economic side, the social 
insurance programs go far toward 
preventing or mitigating poverty and 
Gependency arising from most of the 
major risks of loss of family support 
—the breadwinner’s unemployment 
or untimely death or old-age retire- 
ment. The assistance programs like- 
wise have come a long way toward 
meeting the basic economic require- 
ments of needy families in which in- 
come has already been cut down or 
lost in old age, blindness, or total and 
permanent incapacity, or in which 
children lack support or care because 
of a parent’s death, absence, or in- 
capacity. There continues to be room 
for improving such programs in both 
scope and adequacy, but a substan- 
tial groundwork has been laid. Fur- 
ther advance in social well-being now 
should include renewed emphasis on 
the development and coordination of 
needed services aimed at helping 
families and children help them- 
selves toward a fuller and more satis- 
fying life. Progress here can serve to 
make more effective the resources 
already at our command through 
social insurance and public assistance 
and can prevent much needless 
misery and dependency. In no part 
of this field will efforts be more fruit- 
ful than in the development and 
maintenance of adequate services for 
the welfare and health of all our 
children. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 
$170.6 million; the December total 
was $153.0 million, and the amount 
paid cut in January 1954 was $158.4 

million. 

January was the first month of 
operation for the new program of 
unemployment insurance for Federal 
employees. During the month, 38,300 
initial claims were filed, and 55,900 
weeks of unemployment were claimed. 
Benefits paid under this program 
amounted to $306,900, in compensa- 
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tion for 12,300 weeks of unemploy- 
ment. 


Medical Advisory Committee 


Appointment of a Medical Ad- 
visory Committee to the Social Se- 
curity Administration was announced 
on February 8, 1955, by Commis- 
sioner Charles I. Schottland. The 
Committee, which held its first meet- 
ing on February 9 and 10, will ad- 
vise the Administration on the medi- 
cal aspects of administering the 
“disability freeze’ provision. This 


new provision was included in the 
1954 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act to protect the old-age and 
survivors insurance rights of work- 
ers totally disabled for an extended 
period. 

The Medical Advisory Committee 
will work with the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in 
setting up guides and procedures for 
obtaining and interpreting medical 
evidence and for determining the 


(Continued on page 23) 





Independent Plans Providing Medical Care and 
Hospital Insurance: 1954 Survey 


by Acnes W. BrewsTeER* 


In the United States voluntary medical care insurance is 
provided through four categories of insurers—Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization plans, Blue Shield surgical-medical plans, com- 
mercial insurance companies selling group and individual acci- 
dent and health policies, and independent plans not associated 
with each other or with the other types of insurers. National 
or summary information about the first three types of insurers 
is available through the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Commissions 
and through various associations of commercial insurance 
carriers. There is, however, no regular reporting system for the 
fourth category of plans. For this reason, the Social Security 
Administration has made periodic surveys of the independent 
plans to round out the picture of enrollment, benefits, and 
financing in all forms of voluntary medical care insurance. The 
major findings of the 1954 survey are summarized in the 


following pages. 


vision of Research and Statistics 

made surveys of prepayment 
plans providing medical care insur- 
ance’; it has now completed a third 
survey to ascertain their status in 
1954. 

Like the 1950 survey, the 1954 sur- 
vey covered only independent plans 
that are self-insuring—that is, they 
do not contract with another agency 
for the provision of benefits.” Some 
of these plans are similar to the Blue 
Cross or Blue Shield plans for which 
national reporting is availavle, but 
most of them are characterized by 


[ 1945 and again in 1950 the Di- 


* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

1See Margaret C. Klem, Prepayment 
Medical Care Organizations, Bureau 
Memorandum No. 55, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, 3d ed., June 1945; Agnes 
W. Brewster, Independent Plans Provid- 
ing Medical Care and Hospitalization In- 
surance in 1949 in the United States, 
Bureau Memorandum No. 72, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1952; and Agnes 
W. Brewster, “Independent Plans Provid- 
ing Medical Care and Hospital Insurance: 
1950 Survey,” Social Security Bulletin, 
May 1951. 

*The 1945 survey covered all plans 
known to be furnishing medical care 
benefits, including all existing medical 
society plans that became affiliates of the 
Blue Shield Commission after it was es- 
tablished in 1946, and excluded plans pro- 
viding only hospitalization benefits. 
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being designed for the special groups 
they serve. They operate without af- 
filiation with any national agency, or, 
if affiliated, their enrollment, benefit 
provisions, and financing are not pre- 
sented in regular reports. Because, 
however, the surveys have been de- 
signed with the additional purpose of 
determining the extent of compre- 
hensive medical care insurance, five 
comprehensive plans that are affil- 
iated with the Blue Shield Commis- 
sion and included in their reporting 
have also been included in the study. 

The 1954 survey produced informa- 
tion on 309 plans—304 independent 
plans and the five Blue Shield plans 
offering comprehensive benefits. 
While there was a net gain of 58 
plans between the time of the survey 
made in 1950 and the 1954 survey, 
actually more than that number were 
included for the first time among the 
independent plans in 1954. A few 
plans that had been active in 1950 
were no longer in operation, but their 
loss was more than offset by 46 plans 
established since 1949. Moreover, 
some of the plans included for the 
first time in the 1954 survey were 
established before 1950. They in- 
clude certain plans run by fraternal 
societies providing hospital and surg- 
ical benefits, only a few of which 
were covered in the earlier survey; 


certain nonprofit hospitalization and 
surgical-medical plans now counted 
among the independent plans but af- 
filiated in the past with the Blue 
Cross or Blue Shield Commissions 








and by definition excluded from the | 


1950 survey; and a few plans that | 


had been overlooked in 1950. 

The surveyed plans covered 9.7 
million persons at the end of 1953, 
while 4.5 million persons were cov- 
ered by the plans counted at the end 
of 1949; average enrollment per plan 
was more than 31,000 in 1953 com- 
pared with 18,000 at the end of 1949. 
The median enrollment in December 
1953 was only 5,250. 

In comparison with the other three 
categories of carriers, most of the in- 
dependent plans have small enroll- 
ments. Sizable enrollments are gen- 
erally precluded by the nature of the 
sponsorship and the form of organ- 
ization found to prevail among the 
independent plans. Only two plans 
had as many as a million persons 
enrolled; one of these was a State- 
wide nonprofit hospitalization plan, 
and the other was a Nationwide 
trade union plan. Membership in the 
plans is usually confined to a specific 
group of persons associated through 
their employment or in a cooperative 
or fraternal organization, and nearly 
half the plans provide service bene- 
fits through their own physicians, 
clinics, and hospitals. As a result, 
they cannot expand enrollment rap- 
idly or cover a large number of per- 
sons. Table 1 shows how the plans 
were distributed by size of enroll- 
ment. The 203 plans with fewer than 
10,000 persons enrolled accounted for 
only 6 percent of the total. 

The 309 plans represent an ex- 
tensive laboratory for the study of 
prepayment arrangements for hos- 
pital and medical care, since they use 
so many different approaches to pro- 
viding prepaid services and offer such 
widely varying benefits. For the 1954 
survey the mailed questionnaire was 
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expanded so that information would 
be obtained in considerable detail on 
the benefits provided and on the 
methods by which they were made 
available; questions were also in- 
cluded to bring out differences be- 
tween the benefit provisions for sub- 
scribers and for dependents. On the 
basis of the returns the plans have 
been classified as follows: 





TE: ‘dig. cunleg piciniean eins sciamach aie 309 
Group-practice plans ............. 140 
Service benefits only ............ 111 
Some cash indemnity benefits ... 29 
Nongroup-practice plans .......... 169 
Service benefits only ............ 49 
Some service and some cash 
indemnity benefits ........... 23 
Cash indemnity benefits only ... 97 


As defined in this study, a service 
benefit entitles the member of the 
prepayment plan to receive the pre- 
paid service without a large out-of- 
pocket expenditure for which he is 
later reimbursed by the insurance 
fund.’ Service benefits may be direct 


Table 1.—Independent plans, by size 
of enrollment, 1954 survey 


| j 

Per- Total | Per- 

Num- cent- enroll- cent- 

Enrollment yerd og ment | age 
of dis- (in dis 
plans tri thou- tri- 

bution | sands) | bution 


Total... 109 100. 0 9,685 100.0 
g 14 0 
I 17 0 


Less than 500__.. Ath 14 
1.6 57 0. 
4. 1 


500-999_____- 22 
1,000-2,499_ __ 6 ] 
2,500-4,999_ _ 46) l 
5,000-9,999 , 53 17.2 
10,000-24, 999_ _ 4s 15.5 


“inne 


50,000 99,999. _ 11 3.6 745 
100,000-499 999 15 1.9 3. 45 

500.000-999,999 l 3 92 6 
1 million or more 2 6 5 


or indirect. In the group-practice 
plans for medical care and/or diag- 
nostic services benefits, the physi- 
cians’ services are “direct,” supplied 
by the plan’s own staff of doctors; 
for hospitalization benefits the serv- 
ice may be either “direct” (furnished 
in the plan’s own hospital) or “in- 
direct” (obtained through arrange- 
ments with community hospitals). In 
the plans that do not have a group- 
practice clinic or hospital, or their 


Some _ service plans make direct 


charges of varying amounts at the time 
the member receives the service. 
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Table 2.—Independent plans and their enrollment, by provision of service or 


cash indemnity and by type of benefit, 1954 survey 



































Plans | Enrollment (number in mmantesaned 
pos 7 “i 1? 
lype of benefit | With wih | With | With 
¢ cal | ‘ 
| otal | inte lindemnity | Total — | indemnity 
tee ~ | benefits | | benefits 
| } 
socceemsinoen —_: a ee ees 
Number 
: ae ae eael ie ~ a i | | | rs ra and 
All plans with any benefit '_| 309 | 212 | 149 | 9, 685 6,322 | 4,831 
Hospitalization. ___..__- | 257 132 125 7,134 4,290 | 2, 835 
Surgical_....... iol 255 | 132 123 7,161 4,360 2,801 
eee POP Bey es 213 169 44 5,918 | 4, 864 1,054 
Diagnostic--_- ee 169 149 | 20 3,674 | 3,452 222 
Dental. .....--- sido : 47 | 38 9 642 473 169 
Percentage distribution 

Hospitalization 100. 0 51.4 48. 6 100. 0 | 60. 3 39.7 
Surgical.__.- 100.0 | 51.8 | 48. 2 100. 0 | 60. 9 39.1 
Medical. -- - 100. 0 | 79. 4 | 20. 6 100. 0 82. 2 17.8 
Diagnostic 100. 0 | 88. 2 | 11.8 | 100. 0 94. 0 6.0 
Dental___..- | 100. 0 | 77.1 | 22.9 | 100. 0 73.7 26.3 





1 The 52 plans with some service and some cash 
indemnity benefits and their enrollment (1,468,000 
persons) are included under both “‘service benefits” 


own staff doctors, service benefits are 
necessarily “indirect’’; the plan makes 
arrangements to reimburse physicians 
and hospitals in the community for 
services to its subscribers. 

Cash indemnity benefits are paid 
by the insurer to the insured person 
after he has received the service and 
paid for it himself. The amounts 
may or may not be related to the 
charges he has incurred for the 
services. 


Enrollment and Scope of 
Benefits 


The survey shows 9.7 million per- 
sons enrolled in 309 plans in 1953 and 
thus eligible for at least one tvpe of 
prepaid benefit from these plans. The 
number of those eligible for a specified 
benefit was, of course, less than this 
total because some plans provided only 
one or two of the following benefits: 
hospitalization, surgical care, medical 
care, diagnostic services, and dental 
care. Table 2 shows that 257 of the 
309 plans offered hospital benefits, 
for which 7.1 million persons or three- 
fourths of the total enrollment were 
eligible. The 2.6 million persons in 
the 52 plans that did not provide 
hospitalization either obtained their 


‘In some instances, it is possible for 
the insured person to sign over his indem- 
nification to the provider of the service. 


and ‘‘cash indemnity benefits” but appear once in 


the total figures. 


hospital insurance from other carriers 
or were not protected against this 
insurance risk. 

There were 7.2 million persons, or 
three-fourths of the total enrollment, 
eligible for surgical benefits in the 
255 plans insuring against the costs 
of surgery. About 5.9 million persons 
or 61 percent of the entire enrollment 
were eligible for medical care benefits 
from the 213 plans providing prepaid 
benefits against the costs of physi- 
cians’ services. More than half the 
plans (169) covered the costs of out- 
patient diagnostic X-rays, laboratory 
tests, and other services classified as 
diagnostic benefits; 3.7 million per- 
sons were eligiodle for such services. 
Dental services were seldom included 
among the benefits; 47 plans covering 
0.6 million persons included dental 
care’ on a prepaid basis. 

Since all but 97 plans provided at 
least one type of service benefit and 
160 plans offered only service bene- 
fits, it is clear that service benefits 
were more widely provided than cash 
indemnity benefits. This finding is 
especially true of the medical and 


‘To be counted as providing prepaid 
dental care a plan had to offer more serv- 
ices than routine X-rays of the mouth 
and periodic cleaning of the teeth; a plan 
was not counted solely because the sur- 
gical benefits that it provided included 
dental surgery for fractured jaws, etc. 





diagnostic services. Because 52 plans 
provided some benefits as cash in- 
demnity and some as services, these 
plans and their enrollment of 1.5 
million persons are included under 
the classification “any benefit” in 
both the service and the cash indem- 
nity columns of table 2. In this way 
the total number of persons eligible 
for any cash indemnity or any service 
benefit can be compared with the 
number eligible to receive a partic- 
ular benefit as a service or as a cash 
indemnification. 

Table 3 groups the plans and en- 
rollment according to the combina- 
tions of benefits provided, thus indi- 
cating the scope of protection made 
available. As delineated in this table, 
the physicians’ services that the plans 
provided could include: (1) surgical 
services, generally given in the hos- 
pital; (2) maternity or obstetrical 
care by the physician, also usually 
given in the hospital; (3) medical 
(nonsurgical) services in the hospital; 
(4) medical care in the clinic or 
physician’s office; and (5) medical 
care in the patient’s home. The table 


also shows whether hospitalization 
benefits were provided by the plan. 
Plans offering (a) only diagnostic 
services in the clinic, (b) only hos- 
pitalization, and (c) only dental care 
are shown in the table. The avail- 
ability of diagnostic benefits is not 
indicated, unless it was the only med- 
ical benefit the plan provided; the 
extent to which diagnostic benefits 
were provided is shown in table 4 in 
relation to other physicians’ services. 

More than 2.5 million persons (26 
percent of the enrollment in all the 
plans) were members of the 63 plans 
that offered all five of the specified 
medical benefits.’ Fifty-two of these 
plans, with an enrollment of 1.9 mil- 
lion persons in 1953, also provided 
hospitalization as part of their bene- 

* While the 63 plans provided all 5 bene- 
fits and the enrollment data shown are 
of necessity related to the entire mem- 
bership, less than the entire membership 
might actually be eligible for a specific 
benefit. Enrollment figures shown in 
table 2 provide the data for determining 
those actually eligible for medical serv- 
ices, while the figures in table 3 indicate 
the relative magnitude of coverage for 
different benefits. 


fit structure." A number of the plans 
provided 365 days of hospital care, so 
that their benefit structure was very 
comprehensive. Thirty-five of the 63 
plans provided medical benefits 
through the group practice of med- 
icine, while 28 used other arrange- 
ments. Dependents were eligible for 
all the benefits provided by the 35 
group-practice plans but not by some 
of the remaining plans. 

Plans providing all the listed types 
of physicians’ services except ma- 
ternity care were even more num- 
erous (91 plans) than the plans 
providing all five types of medical 
benefits, but their enrollment was 
considerably smaller since they cov- 
ered just over a million persons. Most 
of the plans in this group were spon- 
sored by employers, employees, or 
jointly by the workers and manage- 
ment; 10 percent were controlled by 
unions. Because employer-employee 
and union plans have historically 








tTLaws in some States—New York, for 
example—prohibit a plan from furnish- 
ing both medical care and hospital bene- 
fits on a service basis. 





Table 3. —ndapendent prane by provision of hospital Senge 4 and by type of medical benefit, 1954 survey 
















































































| Plans | Enrollment in plans 
| iinicatineesiciadaimnmiennetnaatestii 
| 
: dedathrertt Number of persons : ila 
Number Percentage distribution | : aaedie Percentage distribution 
Description of medical benefits! | (in thousands) 
With | Without With | Without With | Without | With | Without 
Total | hospital | hospital | Total hospital | hospital | Total? | hospital | hospital Total | hospital | hospital 
| benefits | benefits benefits | benefits benefits ?| benefits benefits | benefits 
| | | | 
All plans with any benefit. ..._. 309 | 7 | 52 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0/ 9,685] 7,201| 2,304 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Surgical, maternity. and medical | 
care in hospital, home, and clinic 
Cl gg — ee 63 52 ll 20.4 20. 2 21.2 2,520 1,867 653 26. 0 25.6 27.3 
Surgical and medical care in hos- 
pital, home, and clinic or doctor’s } 
 ERSPRTIN A eRe Ra 91 82 9 29.4 32.0 17.3 1,004 943 61 10. 4 12.9 2.5 
Surgical, maternity, and medical 
care in hospital and clinic or doc- 
a ne AR a AE 24 23 1 7.8 8.9 1.9 274 239 35 2.8 | 3.3 | 1.5 
Medical care in hospital, home, and | } | 
clinic or doctor’s office. ..........- 6 | 2 4 1.9 a 7.7 8 2 6 1 | (3) } 3 
Surgical care in hospital and medi- | 
cal care in clinic or doctor's office. . 6 | | 1.9 Se 269 | Ree 2.8 hg) Sees 
Medical care in hospital and clinic. | see 1 = 1 Se: 1.9 | eres 48 Eee 2.0 
Medica! care in clinic and home... 5) SASS 5 Al Enadipaene 9.6 | ft See | 24 | x: SIRE 1.0 
care in clinic or doctor’s 
RE ERE ES ERY ERE ll TT} ee 21.2 | ee 142 SS ieee 5.9 
Suniel and medical care in hospi- } } 
Ee Sy TES pee aE | 7 4 3 2.3 1.6 5.8 2,456 1,458 998 25. 4 | 20.0 41.7 
Surgical care in hospital and diag- | | } 
nostic services in clinic........... 13 5 eee oa 4.2 a) eee rt _ | een 1.0 1.3 iad 
Surgical care only.................. 50 46 | 4 | 16.2 | 18.0 7.7 852 777 | 75 8.8 10.7 3. 1 
Diagnestio services in clinic only. a pe 2 | oe 3.8 | ae 351 Of ) as — 14,7 
Hospitalization only ..............- 29 | — ) ee 9.4 Ny ABest 1,642 co” 5 See 17.0 OP bikiccnces 5 
Dental care in dental clinic only... Piacsiaaies 1 | | Poe --| eae | See | 1 | ., Sh ee (5) 
i | i ' ' 
! As used here, “medical benefits’’ applies to all services given by physicians, 3 Total enrollment in any plan providing hospitalization benefits; includes 


including surgical, maternity, and diarnostic services; 


to nonsurgical and nonmaternity services of physicians. 
when given in clinic or doctor's office often include diagnostic services (see table 4). 
? Enrollme +t for any benefit the plans provide; includes 602,000 members of 


“medical care” is confined 


Medical care services i 
hospitalization. 
5 Less than 0.05 percent. 


plans providing mejical care who are not eligible for medical care (see table 2). 


158,000 persons not actually eligible for hospitalization benefits (see table 2). 
‘Includes 5 Blue Shield p 


s whose enrollment of 151,000 is eligible for 
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been designed to provide the em- 
ployee with medical benefits, ma- 
ternity services were the exception 
rather than the rule. Seventy-nine of 
the 91 plans were connected with 
industry, and only four industrial 
plans included dependents; conse- 
quently, employees made up nearly 
all the enrollment. Fifty-two group- 
practice clinics are represented here; 
14 plans offered only cash indemnity 
benefits. 

The third and fourth groups of 
plans did not provide for home visits 
by physicians. The remaining groups 
that provided some form of insur- 
ance for physicians’ services had still 
other combinations of the five pos- 
sible medical benefits. Nearly 2.5 mil- 
lion persons were found in the seven 
plans that provided in-hospital med- 
ical care and surgical care. Fifty 
plans offered surgical care as the only 
medical benefit but usually coupled 
it with hospitalization; such plans 
covered 9 percent of the enrollment 
in all the independent plans. Plans 
providing hospitalization as the sole 
benefit covered 17 percent of all en- 
roliment and 23 percent of those 
eligible for hospital benefits. In the 


plans that did not provide surgical 
benefits or hospitalization benefits, it 
may in general be assumed that the 
membership was eligible for these 
benefits through some other form of 
insurance such as Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, or a group insurance policy. 
Only enrollment for benefits provided 
as part of the plan’s independent op- 
erations is shown. 

Table 4 indicates in still another 
respect the comprehensive nature of 
the benefits provided by many of the 
plans. Eligibility for diagnostic bene- 
fits is shown in the second column, 
and the tabulation is confined to 
plans providing some medical care 
benefits in addition to surgery. A 
plan has been defined as offering 
diagnostic benefits only when it pro- 
vided such services as diagnostic 
X-rays and laboratory tests on an out- 
patient basis; nearly all insurance 
relating to hospital care, of course, 
has provisions for some form of in- 
patient diagnostic benefits. A total of 
169 plans reported insuring out-pa- 
tient diagnostic benefits, and these 
plans had a total enrollment of al- 
most 3.9 million. Slightly less than 
3.7 million persons were eligible for 


the diagnostic benefits (table 2) in 
these 169 plans, and 211,000 were 
covered by the plans for some bene- 
fits but not for diagnosis. Fifty-two 
percent of the enrollment in plans 
furnishing diagnostic benefits was in 
the 63 plans providing the widest 
scope of physicians’ services. 


Group-Practice Prepayment 
Plans 


Included in the 309 surveyed plans 
were 140 plans providing prepaid 
benefits through group-practice ar- 
rangements (table 5). These plans, 
which afford benefits through organ- 
ized groups of doctors working to- 
gether, provided one or more benefits 
to nearly 3.0 million persons. Again, 
because some plans did not include 
each of the five kinds of care, fewer 
than 3.0 million persons were eligible 
for any one benefit. A total of 2.5 
million persons received medical bene- 
fits from 127 group-practice plans, 
and 2.4 million received surgical bene- 
fits from 123 such plans. That diag- 
nostic benefits are characteristically 
provided by group-practice plans is, 
however, evident from the fact that 
78 percent of all persons entitled to 


Table 4.—Independent plans with medical care benefits, by provision of diagnostic benefits, 229 plans, 1954 survey 















































! 
Plans Enrollment in plans 
Number Percentage distribution Number of persons | Percentage distribution 
(in thousands) | , 
Description of medical benefits? {__ | 
| 
— Without — ——— — | viet pong “oe 
ag- diag- ag- iag- iag- iag- ag- ag- 
| Total nostic nostic Total | nostic nostic Total? | nostic nostic Total nostic nostic 
benefits | benefits benefits | benefits benefits | benefits benefits | benefits 
| 
All plans with medical care and | 
or diagnostic benefits......... | 229 | 169 60 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 7,190 3,885 | 3,305 100. 0 | 160.0 | 100.0 
Surgical, maternity, and medical | 
care in hospital, home, and clinic | } | 
or doctor’s office #4. ............... | 6. 45 18 | 27.5 | 26. 6 30.0 2,520 | 2,007 513 | 35.0 | 51.7 15.5 
Surgical and medical care in hospi- | | 
tal, home, and clinic or doctor’s | } 
A cidblendeandcacdetietennes eas 91 71 20 | 39.7 42.0 | 33.3 1,004 732 272 14.0 | 18.8 | 8.2 
Surgical, maternity, and medical | 
care in hospital and clinic or doc- | | 
oS ~ eecetipeantieppendadinad 24 15 9 10.5 | 8.9| 15.0 274 | 231 | 43 | 3.8 5.9 1.3 
Medical care in hospital, home, and | 
clinic or doctor’s office_.......- 6 | 3 3 2.6 | 1.8 5.0 | 8 1 7} 1 (5) 2 
Surgical care in hospital and medi- | 
cal care in clinic or doctor’s office. | lO 2.6 | Sy SRR PRRREP 269 | 269 ee 6.9 we 
Medical care in hospital and clinic. | 1 _) Sas 4 P , SRE 48 | 48 | 7] 1.2 ae 
Medical care in clinic and home-_-.- 5 | 1 2.2 2.4 | 1? 24 22 2 | .3 6 a 
Medical care in clinic or doctor’s | | 
alate ins binetiecusiinaiean ll 9 2 4.8 | 5.3 | 3.3 142 130 | 12 | 2.0 3. 3 4 
Surgical and medical care in hospi- 
| | 2 ae | 7 3.1 11.7 9,406 |..........1 260 34.2 74.3 
Surgical care in hospital__........-- 13 13 5.7 | A eee ia 94 | we 1.3 ee Se ee 
Diagnostic services in clinic only 2 9 | C | SeENeD 351 | | Ee 4.9 | yas 


| 





1 Excludes 80 surveyed plans with none of the specified benefits. 


2 See footnote 1, table 3. 


* Enrollment for any benefit the plans provide; includes 827,000 persons not 


nostic services. 
5 Less than 0.05 percent 


actually eligible for medical care benefits and 211,000 not eligible for diagnostic 


benefits. 
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4 Includes 5 Blue Shield plans whose enrollment of 151,000 is eligible for diag- 





Table 5.—Independent plans and their enrollment, by 
through group practice or other method and by type of 


of benefit, of benefit 
efit, 1954 survey 


























Enrollment 
Plans | (number in thousands) 

Type of benefit ir cee: eee ke Ye, ee — ee 

| Group | | Group | 

Total | prectice | Other! if Total | practice | Other! 
1 | 
Number 
“ . a PEE a. oe 
All plans with any benefit 309 | 140 | 169 9, 685 2,084 6,701 
Hospitalization 257 | 113. 144 7,134 | “1,802 | 5,332 
Surgical. 255 | 123 132 7,161 | 2,410 4,751 
Medical. 212 126 | 86 | 5,918 2,507 3,411 
Diagnostic. . 169 123 | 46 3,674 | 2, 853 821 
Dental.... 47 | 31 | 16 642 | 452 | 190 
Percentage distribution 

All plans with any benefit 100. 0 45.3 | 54.7 | 100. 0 | 30.8 69. 2 
Hospitalization 100. 0 44.0 | 56. 0 100. 0 25.3 74.7 
Surgical. _..- 100. 0 48.2 51.8 | 100. 0 33. 7 66. 3 
Medical. _.. 100. 0 59.6 40. 4 100. 0 42.4 57.6 
penanestio 100. 0 72.8 | 27.2 100. 0 77.7 | 22.3 
Dental. -. 100. 0 66.0 34.0 100. 0 70.4 29.6 








' Includes 5 Blue Shield plans whose enrollment of 
ices. 


this benefit are found in group-prac- 
tice plans. Some 2.9 million persons 
(in 123 plans) were entitled to pre- 
paid out-patient diagnostic services, 
and they represented 96 percent of the 
entire enrollment in group-practice 
plans. It is nevertheless noteworthy 
that 46 plans, covering 821,000 per- 
sons, afforded diagnostic services 
through arrangements other than 
their own group-practice clinic. 

Table 6 shows the relationship of 
group practice and the provision of 
service benefits; 28 plans with 475,000 
members provided cash indemnity 
hospital benefits, but in nearly every 
instance the 140 plans provided med- 
ical care benefits as a service. The 
table also shows the extent to which 
hospital and surgical benefits were 
provided. 

Many of the independent plans 
have been in operation for a number 
of years (table 7). Over half of the 
group-practice plans whose date of 
establishment is known began pro- 
viding benefits before 1930. From 1850 
through 1929 more group-practice 
plans than plans of other types were 
established, but in the period from 
1930 to 1950 the other types of plans 
were established with greater fre- 
quency. Since 1950, however, more 
than two group-practice plans have 
been inaugurated for each indepen- 
dent plan of another type. 
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161,000 is eligible for all benefits except dental ser” 


Coverage of Dependents 


In comparison with the 41.6 sub- 
scribers and 58.4 dependents per 100 
enrollees among Blue Cross plans,° 
there were 49.7 subscribers and 50.2 
dependents per 100 persons eligible 
for one or more benefits in the inde- 
pendent plans surveyed. Only 61 per- 
cent of the plans provided any bene- 
fits to members’ dependents. Many 
of the employee plans did not cover 
dependents for any type of benefits; 
in others, dependents were eligible 
for some benefits but not for all the 
services or benefits the plan made 
available to its subscribers. For these 
reasons, the aggregate number of de- 
pendents reported as eligible for “any 
benefits” or for hospitalization or for 
surgery was only a little larger than 
the aggregate number of subscribers 
(table 8). Fewer dependents than 
subscribers were eligible for medical, 
diagnostic, or dental benefits. 

While eligibility of dependents 
varies according to plan sponsorship, 
the trend in all the plans not now 
completely insuring dependents ap- 
pears to be toward gradual extension 
of benefits to them so that larger 
proportions can be expected to be 
insured in the future. 


8 Financing Hospital Care in the United 
States, Vol. 2, Prepayment in the Com- 
munity, edited by Harry Becker (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955), page 27. 


Type of Sponsorship 

Nine different types of sponsorship 
or organization were differentiated 
among the 309 plans (table 9). Those 
not associated directly with the oc- 
cupation of their members included 
prepayment plans sponsored by com- 
munity groups, cooperative organiza- 
tions, fraternal societies, and medical 
societies and by physicians practic- 
ing as a private group. The com- 
munity plans in each instance were 
nonprofit plans sponsored by the 
public and open to groups or indi- 
viduals in the community. Many of 
them were not distinguishable from 
the affiliates of the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Commissions. Plans clas- 
sified as cooperatives in this survey 
invite more participation from their 
members in the affairs of the plan 
than holds true for community plans. 
In general, also, they require a mem- 
bership fee on joining, and each 
member has one vote in running the 
nonmedical aspects of the plan. Fra- 
ternal society plans provide benefits 
that are in actuality but one form of 
the benefits that some fraternal 
societies make available to their 
members. 

The medical society plans corre- 
spond to Blue Shield plans in having 
local or State medical society spon- 
sorship, but, with the exception of 
the five plans already noted, none 
has become an affiliate of the Blue 
Shield Commission. Like the preced- 
ing plans, they are organized on a 
nonprofit basis. 

Plans classified as sponsored by a 
private group clinic include only 
those prepayment plans operated and 
controlled by a group of doctors as 
their own enterprise; the health 
centers and other plans having a 
group-practice type of organization 
under another sponsorship are not 
counted among them. Of the 140 
group-practice plans in the survey, 
only 15 were physician-sponsored. 
These plans were the only ones in 
the survey that might be considered 
as coming outside the “not for profit” 
concept. 

Two-thirds of the surveyed plans 
were self-insuring arrangements un- 
der industrial sponsorship. The mem- 
bership was restricted to the em- 
ployees of a particular establishment 
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or union and to their dependents. 
Employee-sponsored plans—42 in 
number—were in most instances the 
outgrowth of an employee mutual 
benefit association. Plans run entirely 
by the employer and, nearly always, 
financed entirely by management 
number 26. Plans sponsored jointly 
by management and by the employees 
were relatively numerous. There were 
63 of these plans, usually jointly 
financed, though the division of the 
costs between the employer and the 
employees varied. Some of the plans 
shown as employer-employee plans 
might have been designated as union- 
employer plans. Allocating such plans 
to the group of employer-employee 
plans rather than to a separate cate- 
gory was done more or less arbitrarily 
so that all the railway hospital plans, 
in many of which the railroad brother- 
hoods have a voice, would appear as 
having employee sponsorship. The 
classification of such plans as em- 
ployer-employee or employee plans 
seemed to describe their sponsorship 
most accurately. 

Plans classified as union-sponsored 
are controlled and operated directly 
by a union or group of unions. All of 
them self-insure the benefits pro- 
vided; union-managed insurance 
companies that correspond in all re- 
spects to commercial group accident 


Table 7.—Independent plans and their enrollment, by date of founding and 
by provision of benefit through group-practice or other method, 1954 survey 
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| 
| Total Group-practice plans Other plans 
Date of ns 7. — x x 
founding Number | Enrollment | Number | Enrollment Number | Enrollment 
of (in (in i) (in 
plans thousands) plans thousands) plans thousands) 
Total_- 309 9,635 140 2,984 169 6,701 
1850-79. 6 156 | 3 149 3 7 
1880-89 __ _. 8 | 231 6 155 2 76 
1890-99. 7 117 | 6 87 1 30 
1900-09 18 | 252 | 10 91 8 161 
1910-19- 42 676 | 28 460 14 | 216 
1920-29 _. 24 | 769 | 12 243 12 | 525 
1930-39. 40 1,933 8 66 32 | 1,367 
1940-49. ; 104 4,904 | 32 1,432 72 3,472 
1950-54... 48 462 | 34 299 14 | 163 
Unknown 12 185 1 2 ll 184 


and health insurance companies have 
been excluded from the survey. As 
mentioned above, some plans in 
which a union participates have not 
been counted among the 73 union 
plans but as employer-employee 
plans, in order to restrict the cate- 
gory of union plans to those organ- 
ized and operated entirely by trade 
unions. 

Table 9 shows how many plans of 
each type of sponsor provided each of 
the five insurance benefits. The 37 
community plans included 33 provid- 
ing hospitalization benefits but only 13 
offering medical care benefits. Nearly 
all the cooperatives had surgical and 
medical benefits, and all the plans 


Table 6.—Group-practice plans and their enrollment, by type of enrollee and 








Plans 
Type of benefit tes, eas 
Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 





Allgroup-practice plans with 


any benefit... -- 100. 0 


140 
Service benefits only 111 
Some cash indemnity ' 29 
Hospitalization. -----.-- 113 
ai i ice i 5 
Cash indemnity. : 28 


Re eee 
Le 
Cash indemnity - - - 23 


ee 
Service.......- a 
Cash indemnity ------ gabe 2 1. 


eee 1 
eco SOERGAR: 1 
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| Percent entitled to 


vf p Dy : 
Number enrolled specified benefits 
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Pare Sub- | Depend-! -».,,. Sub- | Depend- 

Total | scribers| ents | 7%! | scribers | ents 

j | | 
2,984 | 1,999 985 | 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
" 2,453 | 1,601 4 Re 1 ee 
531 | 398 | GE Sicnsincndeloawbanaadlwiedeanen 
1,802 | 1,267 | 535| (9.4! 63.4 54.3 
1,327 | 891 436 | 44.5 44.6 | 44.3 
475 | 376 99 15.9 18. 8 | 10. 1 
| 
| | | | 

2,410 | 1,520 890 80.8 76.0 90. 4 
2,007 | 1,173 834 | 67.3 | 58.7 | 84.7 
403 347 56 | 13. 5 | 17.4 | 5.7 
2, 507 1,574 | 933 | 840 | 78.7 94.7 
2, 465 1,548 917| 826] 77.4 93.1 
42 26 16 | 1.4 1.3 1.6 
2,853 | 1,964 889}; 95.6] 98.2 90. 3 
2,849 | 1,960 889 95.5 98. 0 90. 3 
4 | | See ‘i atic 
452 | 99 15.1 | 17.7 10.1 


353 | 





‘(Includes 1 plan whose only service benefit is 
diagnostic services. 
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dental benefits and 1 whose only service benefit is 


sponsored by medical societies had 
both these benefits. All the plans 
sponsored by physicians in group 
practice (the private group-clinic 
plans) provided medical care and di- 
agnostic services, but one of them did 
not cover surgery on a prepaid basis. 

Most of the employer plans and 
most of the employee plans provided 
hospitalization, surgery, and medical 
care benefits. The widest variation in 
the benefits offered by the individual 
plans occurred among the union 
plans, many of which were designed 
to provide benefits that supplement 
coverage obtained from other forms 
of insurance carriers. 

The plans are also grouped accord- 
ing to type of sponsorship in table 10, 
which shows the extent of coverage 
of their membership for each type of 
benefit. If this table is studied in re- 
lation to table 9, the fact that de- 
pendents are not always eligible for 
all benefits is evident. A total of 
1,063,000 persons were enrolled, for 
example, in the 11 plans sponsored 
by medical societies; though all 11 
plans provided medical care benefits, 
one plan limited these benefits to 
subscribers, and thus only 1,049,000 
could have received medical benefits. 

Plans of the community type cov- 
ered the largest number of persons 
(3.3 million), but many of these 
plans offered only one or two of the 
listed kinds of benefits. While two- 
thirds of the enrollment was eligible 
for hospital care, less than half could 
receive surgical benefits, and even 
smaller percentages were eligible for 
medical or diagnostic benefits. About 
half the enrollment eligible for each 
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Table 8.—Enrollment of independent plans, by type of enrollee and by type 


of benefit, 1954 survey 














Number | Percentage distribution 

Type of benefit < hl tie i anaee ) epee =p Be 

iets Sub- | Depend- |_ ,,,. | Sub- Depend- 

Total scribers | ents Total scribers ents 

With any benefit............ 9, GS. 4,822 4,563 | 100. 0 49.8 50. 2 
es . — —e —-9" 
Hospitalization..............- 7,134 3,454 3,680 | 100. 0 48.4 51.6 
Surgical ; ; 7, 161 3,465 3, 696 100. 0 48.4 51.6 
Medical. - - - -. . ‘ 5,918 2,982 2,936 | 100. 0 50. 4 49.6 
Diagnostic sie : 3.674 2. 453 | 1, 221 100. 0 | 66.8 33. 2 
ae 42 462 180 | 100. 0 72.0 28. 0 


of the four major benefits was found 
among the industrial plans, but near- 
ly a third of the total, or two-thirds 
of the enrollment in industrial plans, 
in turn derived from membership in 
unien-sponsored plans. Most of the 
enrollment for dental benefits, how- 
ever, was in the industrial plans, and 
36 percent was in employer-employee 
plans. 

The table also indicates differences 
among sponsors in the provision of 
the five kinds of benefits to the mem- 
bership. For example, from 48 per- 
cent of those in fraternal plans to 
97 percent of those in employer- 
sponsored plans were eligible for 
hospitalization benefits. Only 74 per- 
cent of those eligible for any benefit 
were entitled to surgical benefits. The 
range on medical care benefits was 
from 30 percent to 100 percent; it 
varied from 17 percent to 100 per- 
cent on diagnostic benefits. The small 
extent of provision for dental care on 
a prepayment basis is also apparent. 
Only 7 percent of those eligible for 
any benefit from the 309 plans re- 
ceived prepaid dental services. 

Dependents.—Three-fifths of the 
plans made some or all of their bene- 
fits available to dependents of mem- 
bers (table 11). The practice varied 
according to the type of sponsorship, 
with the proportions including de- 
pendents ranging from 100 percent 
of the community, cooperative, and 
medical society plans to 31 percent of 
the employer plans. Dependents rep- 
resented as much as 62 percent of 
the eligible enrollment in the coop- 
erative plans but as little as 15 per- 
cent in the fraternally sponsored 
plans; they made up 55 percent of 
the enrollment in the nonindustrial 
plans but only 44 percent in the in- 
dustrial plans. The discrepancy would 
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be wider were it not for the fact that 
a few of the largest industrial plans, 
including the United Mine Workers 
fund with an enrollment of nearly 
1.5 million, covered dependents for 


hospitalization, surgery, and in-hos- 
pital medical care. 

Benefit provisions—Some of the 
salient facts about the benefits made 
available by the independent plans 
to their members have already been 
brought out. The extent to which 
service benefits rather than cash in- 
demnity benefits were provided was 
indicated in table 2. The provision of 
care in the doctor’s office and the 
patient’s home and the availability 
of diagnostic benefits were shown in 
tables 3 and 4, and the extent of 
provision for dental benefits has also 
been indicated. 

Space does not permit tabulation 
of such measures of adequacy as the 


Table 9.—Independent plans, by type of sponsorship and by type of benefit, 
1954 survey 






























































Type of benefit 
: Any H itali- ‘ Medical |... ' 
Type of sponsorship beneht tation | Surgical care | Diagnostic | Dental 
Number of plans havixg specified benefit 
a 309 257 255 | 213 169 47 
Nonindustrial plans_---....-- 105 80 74 69 50 7 8 
| eee 37 33 14 13 8 2 
oO eee 24 15 21 21 | 13 | 2 
intinunascenectmenaceda 18 13 15 | 9 | 6 4 
Medical society !...............- 11 S 11 | 11 | | See Tee 
Private group clinic............- 15 11 13 | 15 | ft TERR 
| 
Industrial planms..............- 204 177 181 | 144 119 | 39 
ip. ae ana 42 38 39 | 32 | 18 6 
Eee 26 25 25 26 | 23 | 2 
Employer-employee-..........-- 63 58 59 46 | 37 | 17 
i didebdibivamihennennenes 7 56 58 40 | 41 14 
Percent having specified benefit 
age 
Ee ee eae Se 100. 0 | 83. 2 82. 5 68.9 | 54.7 15.2 
Nonindustrial plans. ........- 100. 0 76. 2 70.5 65.7 47.6 7.6 
SO SRS 100. 0 89. 2 37.8 35.1 | 21.6 5.4 
Sa 100. 0 62.5 7.5 87.5 54. 2 8.3 
TT 100. 0 72. 2 83.3 5. 00 33.3 22. 2 
Medical society. ...............- 100. 0 72.7 100. 0 100. 0 lf Se 
Private group clinic............- 100. 0 73.3 86.7 100. 0 | > a 
Industrial plans. .........-.<-< 100. 0 86.8 88.7 70.6 | 58.3 19. 1 
et ST 100. 0 90. 5 92. 76. 2 42.9 14.3 
RR re 100. 0 96. 2 96. 2 100. 0 | 88. 5 7.7 
Employer-employee-_..-......-- 100. 0 92.1 93.7 73.0 58.7 27.0 
WebAdadcddadenesabeontnndensa 100. 0 76.7 79. 5 54.8 56. 2 19. 2 
Percentage distribution 
— 

a 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
Nonindustrial plans....-....-. 34.0 31.1 29.0 32. 4 29.6 | 47.0 
ia aie aR 12.0 12.8 5.5 6.1 4.7 | 4.3 
as 7.8 5.8 8.2 9.9 Y & i 4.3 
aa, 5.8 5.1 5.9 4.2 3.6 8.5 
SS ean 3.6 3.1 4.3 5.2 J a 
Private group clinic............- 4.9 4.3 5.1 7.0 BOF td cnnsiestisatah 
Industrial plans............... 66. 0 68. 9 71.0 67.6 70. 4 83.0 
ST as 13. 6 14.8 15.3 15.0 10.7 12.8 
snk diee dine benncadinine 8.4 9.7 9.8 12.2 13.6 4.3 
Employer-employee-.-........... 20. 4 22. 6 23. 1 21.6 21.9 36. 2 
idinténnntidthetdtitaedaien 23. 6 21.8 22.7 18.8 24.3 29. 8 




















1 Includes 5 Blue Shield plans. 
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amount of payment for hospital room 
and board charges or the length of 
stay provided, or the surgical fee 
schedules in force among the surgical 
plans. A few illustrations indicate 
the variety of the benefit provisions 
found. The length of hospital stay 
covered varied from 20 days to 365 
days; 69 plans covering 2.1 million 
persons would take care of their 
members on a service-benefit basis 
for a full year. Occasionally, the hos- 
pital benefit was varied by length of 
employment. A few plans placed no 
ceiling on the number of days of care 
they would insure; instead they 
guaranteed to pay hospital bills up 
to a maximum amount, such as $500 


or $600. Among plans paying fixed 
amounts for each day in the hospital, 
the per diem cash indemnification 
ranged from $4 to $18, but amounts 
of $7, $8, and $10 were most usual. 
In a few instances, the per diem 
benefit payable was $1 or $2 less for 
dependents than it was for subscribers. 

Like hospitalization, surgical pro- 
cedures were covered as a service 
benefit in some plans and according 
to a fee schedule of cash indemnifi- 
cation in others. The maximum in- 
demnity amount paid for a surgical 
procedure varied from $25 to $375, 
but the most usual fee schedule 
called for $150 or $200. A few plans 
merely had a ceiling on all medical 


Table 10.—Enrollment of independent plans, by type of sponsorship and by 
type of benefit, 1954 survey 
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Type of sponsorship benefit 


Hospitali- 
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Type of benefit 


Surgical Dental 
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| care 
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and surgical benefits payable in a 
year. One union plan undertook to 
insure its members for the difference 
between their cash indemnity bene- 
fits under their group insurance poli- 
cy and the actual charges made by 
the surgeon. Some plans, particularly 
union plans, while classified as hav- 


Table 11.—Independent plans, by cov- 
erage of dependents and type of 
sponsorship, 1954 survey 





























Number of plans | De- 
ae a pend- 
ents 
| : Per- | as 
an n- cent per- 
i bit clud- | in- | cent 
is Total | ine clud- of 
. de- ing | totel 
| pend-| de- en- 
ents | pend-| roll- 
ents | ment 
i  ewccaen ote 309 188 60. 8 50, 2 
Nonindustrial plans 105 95} 90.5; 55.0 
Community----.--- 37 37 | 100.0 | 57.9 
Cooperative... --_.- j 24 24 | 100.0) 61.8 
Fraternal !__._....- 18 11 | 61.1 15.5 
Medice] society - 11 11 | 100.0 50. 6 
Private group elinie| 15 12; 80.0 58.0 
i eee | 204 93 | 45.6 44.0 
Employee- ------- 42 18 | 42.9 35. 4 
Employer.........-| 26 | 8 30.8 50.1 
Employer-em- | 
I Sa 63 | 32] 50.8 34.3 
j 35 | 47.9| 47.9 
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Total. 9, 685 7,134 7,160 5,918 3,674 642 
Nenindustrial plans__......-- 5,462 3,593 3,644 2 900 1,850 207 
Gch ncccccntuscennua 3, 282 2,068 1, 534 1 062 540 147 
Cooperative---. -- 299 288 279 142 82 14 
Fraternal. as Cascininlalastcbbitasecigaiael 219 | 106 193 108 79 46 
Medical society | eS 1,063 654 1,063 1,049 Ses 
Private group I ee 599 477 | 575 599 | a 
Industrial plans...........-.-- 4, 223 3,541 3, 516 3,018 1,824 435 
Employee--.--.-- EE TR 571 544 | 508 329 | 258 93 
i iiinardeccvencsosebscd 152 147 | 147 | 152 | 88 | 58 
Employer-employee- ---------- 727 615 629 | 576 | 502 | 234 
Gedaweseas a ae ae 2,773 2, 235 2, 232 1,961 | 976 50 
Percent eligible for specified benefit 
l 
ay See 100. 0 | 73.7 73.9 61.1 37.9 6.6 
Nonindustrial plans. -_.-...-.-- 100. 0 65.8 66.7 | 53.1 33.9 3.8 
EE 100. 0 63.0 46.7 30.5 16. 5 4.5 
Cooperative ..............-- x 100. 0 | 96. 3 93. 3 47.5 27.4 4.7 
a ae 100. 0 | 48.4 88.1 | 49.3 36. 1 21.0 
Medical society. ...............- 100. 0 61.5 100. 0 | 98. 7 ge 
Private group clinic...........-- 100. 0 79. 6 96. 0 | 100. 0 yee 
Industrial plans_-...........-- 100. 0 | 83.9 83.3 71.5 43.2 10.3 
edb adinkcacamenstienen 100.0 | 95.3 89. 0 57.6 45.2 16.3 
| Ea —— 100.0 | 96. 7 96. 7 100. 0 57.9 38. 2 
Employer-employee-----....---- 100. 0 84. 6 86. 5 79. 2 69.1 32.2 
We nian tindbthbncosecnsnnan 100. 0 | 80. 6 80. 5 70.7 35, 2 1.8 
Percentage distribution 

i cdhastnendenenamanseg 100. 0 0| 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Nonindustrial plans-_-.-..-..-. 56. 4 50. 4 50.9 49.0 50. 4 32. 2 
| ET 33.9 29. 0 21.4 16. 9 14.7 22.9 
Cooperative........-. a a 3.1 4.0 3.9 2.4 2.2 2.2 
ores 2.3 1.5 2.7 1.8 3.3 7.2 
EE SENET sce ncccccccesccce 11.0 9. 2 14.8 17.7 3 ae 
Private group clinic.........--..- 6.2 6.7 8.0 10.0 ener 
Industrial plans-.............-- | 43.6 49.6 49.1 51.0 49.6 67.8 
So RI ret 5.9 7.6 ae 5.6 7.0 14.5 
IE Lin cinanceccensstss! 1.6 2.1 2.1 2.6 2.4 9.0 
Employer-employee--.-_-......-- 7.5 &.6 8.8 9.7 13.7 36. 4 
Weiidgninchabbsadsanccciaes 28, 7 31.3 31.2 33.1 27.1 7.8 

















1 Includes enrollment of 5 Blue 
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Shield plans (161,000 persons). 


‘Some fraternal societies count dependents as 
members in their own right and therefore do not 
show dependent coverage. 


ing cash indemnity surgical benefits, 
achieved the equivalent of a service 
benefit by arranging for panels of 
surgeons who would accept the 
amount of the indemnity as full pay- 
ment; the union member was, how- 
ever, free to select a nonpanel sur- 
geori. 

The provision of medical benefits 
in the form of a service was usually 
achieved through group-practice 
clinics. In the cash indemnity plans 
providing medical benefits, $3.00 was 
almost universally the amount of 
reimbursement for an office call, a 
home call, or a hospital call; the 
range was from $2.00 to $7.50. In 
those plans in which the amount 
was not uniform for all three types 
of calls, the indemnity for office calls 
was the lowest of the three amounts 
allowed, and home calls were some- 
times reimbursed at a higher rate 
than hospital calls. 

Most of the community plans pro- 
viding hospitalization benefits con- 
tinued to cover their members after 
age 65, if they had joined the plan 
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before their sixty-fifth birthday. In 
addition, 64 plans—most of them of- 
fering comprehensive benefits—con- 
tinued protection after retirement; 
this feature was noted in particular 
among most of the railway hospital 
associations. Premiums for pensioned 
members of industrial plans varied 
from nothing to the same amount 
contributed before the member be- 
came a pensioner, but the amount was 
usually related to the size of the re- 
tirement income and was therefore 
lower than for employed members of 
the plan. 


Financing the Plans 


The premium charges or member- 
ship dues in a voluntary health in- 
surance plan are meaningful only if 
related to the benefit structure of the 
plan. In plans with so much variety 
in the scope of the benefits, it is im- 
possible to correlate premiums and 
benefits in brief form. In addition, 
the many industrial health insurance 
plans financed by employer and em- 
ployee contributions require a dif- 
ferent type of analysis, since the con- 
tributions are frequently based on a 
percentage of hourly wages and may 
cover more than the cost of the 
health benefits—fringe benefits, for 
example, such as vacation funds and 
life, cash disability, and, accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance. 

The measurement of the signifi- 
cance of the independent plans and 
their place in the whole field of vol- 
untary health insurance can, how- 
ever, be shown in terms of their total 
income from premiums, dues, or con- 
tributions and their total expendi- 
tures for the benefits they furnish 
their members, without close atten- 
tion to the content of the benefit 
structure. 

All forms of voluntary insurance 
received $2,405 million in earned in- 
come in 1953 and expended $1,919 
million for benefits, or 79.8 percent 
of earned income.’ The prepayment 
income of the 304 independent plans 
amounted to $222.8 million or 9.3 
percent of the aggregate income of 
all carriers. Expenditures for benefits 


*“Voluntary Insurance Against Sick- 
ness: 1948-53 Estimates,” Social Security 
Bulletin, December 1954. 
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came to $200.9 million or 90.2 percent 
of earned income. These expenditures 
equaled 10.5 percent of the total 
benefit payments made by all types 
of carriers. The union plans ac- 
counted for the largest segment of 
the income and expenditures of all 
independent plans; the community 
plans were next largest (table 12). 

Income for medical benefits was 
responsible for 45.7 percent of the 
aggregat2 income of the independent 
plans and for 33.5 percent of that of 
the other three kinds of insurers; the 
difference indicates the role of medi- 
cal benefits among the independent 
plans. In fact, 14.1 percent of all in- 
surance benefits then available 
against the costs of physicians’ and 
dentists’ services derived from the 
independent plans, while only 8.7 
percent of all insurance benefits for 
hospitalization came from them. 

The independent plans are note- 
worthy because of their comparative- 
ly high ratio of expenditures for 
benefits to earned income (the “loss 
ratio”). The average was more than 
90 percent for all plans combined; it 
was 93 percent among industrial 
plans and 87 percent among nonin- 
dustrial plans, as the following tabu- 
lation shows: 


Plan sponsorship Loss ratio 
ce ee eee 90.2 
Nonindustrial plans ............ 86.2 
Community ...........eeeeeee 85.3 
GOGREIRRING occcsccccecsccccess 81.7 
Sere Te Tree eee 100.0 
Medical society .............+. 82.2 
Private group clinics .......... 92.7 
pe Re ree 93.2 
MOD ca cccccceseccccccccs 95.4 
BEE. wocessewccdvecceenses 95.7 
Employer-employee ........... 96.8 
were Tr errr so 91.3 


! Several fraternal society plans spent more than 
100 percent of their income in 1953, and one that op- 
erated a hospital relied on outside patients for sup- 
port, taking care of members at less than cost. 


The independent plans generally 
operated with a loss ratio that pro- 
vided their membe’ship with better- 
than-average returns on their pre- 
mium dollars, or contributions. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The survey conducted by the Social 
Security Administration in 1954 has 
resulted in information about 304 
unaffiliated or independent prepay- 


ment plans and five Blue Shield 
plans in 1953. These plans provided 
9.7 million persons with one or more 
of the following insurance benefits— 
hospitalization, surgery, medical care, 
diagnostic services, and dental serv- 
ices. Many of these plans are notable 
for the comprehensive scope of their 
benefits. Some of them provided all 
of the listed benefits, including home 
and office services of physicians; 
others were designed to supplement 
other forms of insurance to increase 
the comprehensiveness of the pro- 
tection offered the plan members. 

In all, 212 of the 309 plans offered 
at least one type of benefit on a serv- 
ice basis, while 97 provided only cash 
indemnification. Nearly half the 
plans (140) made the services of 
physicians for medical and/or diag- 
nostic benefits available through 
group-practice arrangements. About 
4.7 million persons were found in 
plans providing insurance for some 
or all of the costs of physicians’ serv- 
ices outside the hospital; 3.8 million 
persons were eligible for diagnostic 
benefits on an outpatient basis in 
plans with a total enrollment of 3.9 
million persons. 

Of the nine types of sponsorship 
among the plans, two-thirds were as- 
sociated with employment and classi- 
fied as “industrial.” Community 
plans—limited for the most part to 
the provision of hospital and surgical 
care—covered the largest number of 
persons (3.3 million). The second 
largest sponsoring group, consisting 
of 73 union plans, covered 2.8 million 
persons for one or more types of 
benefit. The 11 plans sponsored by 
medical societies included 1.1 million 
persons, and employer-employee plans 
covered 0.7 million persons. Smaller 
numbers of persons belonged to the 
cooperative, fraternal, group-prac- 
tice, employee, and employer plans 
included in the study. 

Less than half the industrial plans 
covered dependents, and even in 
these plans the dependents were 
sometimes not eligible for all the 
benefits provided to members. Among 
community, cooperative, and medical 
society plans, dependents were cov- 
ered for the same benefits as mem- 
bers. 

Less than 10 percent of the entire 
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Table 12.—Independent plans, by income and expenditures and by type of 
sponsorship (304 plans), 1954 survey 


[In millions] 





























| 

| Income 

| ) 

Earned 

Type of sponsorship | ' } a 
Total ba anna | | | Physi- 
pascal Tots Hospitali- | rig 
otal | sation cians 
services 
| 
7” SS ALS ARC Bt Se! $229. 8 | $7.0 | $222. 8 | $121.0 $101.8 

TR fe cs td : Rete ERs ee 

I isin shuittalintacns enbeuleonaniion 100. 6 | 4.0 | 96. 6 49.0 | 47.6 6 
i a innit cal sane qaaetinnn saben 56. 9 .6 56. 3 | 33. 1 23. 2 
oon, kan ne acaneennemahaegus | 7.9 | 8 i" 3.6 | 3.5 
na AS aidduinindidail 2.3 | 4 1.9 | 1.0 | .9 
INE SO  . . «uih nmtintetinnaheaienal 13. 5 | (2) 13.5 4.0 9.5 
EEE 20. 0 | 2.2 17.8 3 | 10.5 

SSE siusanigioaiadl 129, 2 | 3.0 126. 2 | 72.0 54.2 
Employee-. EF Re 20.7 | 1.1 19.6 12.0 7.6 
Si Sa  ) ea 4.6 | 1.6 | 3.0 
Employer-employee.. eee 27.0 | 1.8 25. 2 | 13.6 | 11.6 
SS Cee a ae ‘ 76.9 | oa 76. 8 | 44.8 | 32.0 

Expenditures 
| Benefit 
! s ——— a 
Admin- 
| "ee | pacetion 
istrative iia Hospital. . ys 
| sen | services 
| EES oe a 218.4 | $17.5 | $200.9 $11.7 $39. 2 

ss cncpnieamnmienanl 93. 3 10.0 | 83.3 | 42.6 40.7 
0 ae 54. 4 | 6.4 48. 0 | 29.0 19.0 
Se eee S 7.6 | 1.8 | 5.8 | 2.9 | 2.9 
Fraternal. Es EEN ORS TAME SS 2.2 3 | 1.9 1.0 9 
Medical society 3.__...-..--.----------------]| 11.5 4] 11.1 | 3. 4 | 7.7 
Private group clinic_..................------| 17.6 1.1 16.5 | 6.3 10. 2 

| } 

SEE Ee PLETE PE 125. 1 | 7.5 | 117.6 | 69.1 | 48.5 
Employee-........---- gl cc acnnademcuioke 20. 5 | .8 18.7 | 11.5 | 7.2 
aeeever............... SR SRE 4.6 | 2 4.4 1.6 | 2.8 
Employer-employee......--..---------.------ 26.8 | 2.4 24. 4 | 13.5 10.9 
A he A ‘ecuaniin 73.2 | 3.1 | 70.1 | 42.5 27.6 








' Excludes income of 5 Blue Shield plans ($6,100,000). 


2 Less than $100,000. 


3 Excludes expenditures of 5 Blue Shield plans ($5,900,000). 


number of persons covered by volun- 
tary insurance for hospitalization 
and surgical insurance benefits were 
enrolled in the independent plans, 
but these plans included 15 percent 
of those eligible for prepaid physi- 
cians’ services other than surgery 
and a large (but unknown) propor- 
tion of all persons eligible for diag- 
nostic services outside the hospital. 
These facts explain the finding that 
the independent plans were providing 
14 percent of all insurance benefits 
against the costs of physicians’ serv- 
ices, even though Blue Shield and 
commercial insurance companies cov- 
ered more than 10 times as many 
persons as these plans for surgical 
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and other services from physicians. 
As a group, the independent plans 
returned 90 percent of their mem- 
bers’ contributions or premiums to 
them in the form of benefits. 

Since the survey in 1950, several 
developments are sufficiently clear to 
be indicative of trends. The most 
outstanding is the development of 
self-insuring union-sponsored plans 
designed to provide their members 
with increasingly comprehensive 
benefits either through an integrated 
plan or as a supplement to other 
forms of insurance. The second de- 
velopment is the trend toward exten- 
sion of benefits to dependents; the 
third is the expansion in the number 


of and membership in group-prac- 
tice plans; a fourth is the increasing 
concern with provision of benefits to 
retired workers. 

These developments are not sepa- 
rate and distinct trends; on in- 
spection, their interrelationship is 
apparent. A logical step for the self- 
insured hospital and surgical plan 
organized for a group of employees 
is to extend its benefits to depend- 
ents and to retired workers so that 
the plan affords greater overall se- 
curity. The group-practice diagnostic 
clinic established by a union to sup- 
plement the members’ hospitalization 
and surgical insurance is equipped to 
provide dependents and retired per- 
sons with similar benefits at small 
additional cost, once the basic phy- 
sical facility and staff are available, 
and this extension is occurring more 
and more. 

With increased costs of medical 
and hospital care, the cash indemnity 
plans have had to revise their per 
diem benefits and their surgical fee 
schedules upwards and advance their 
premiums to meet added costs. To 
the extent that the independent 
plans provide service benefits rather 
than cash indemnification they have 
not been confronted with the need to 
enlarge existing benefits, but they 
have not escaped the necessity of 
raising dues or premiums. Moreover, 
both types of independent plans are 
constantly undertaking to broaden 
the scope of their benefits. 

The survey has demonstrated that 
the independent plans cannot be 
overlooked in any assessment of the 
potentialities of voluntary health in- 
surance in the United States today. 
Many of them are already furnishing 
the experimentation that may event- 
ually lead to more widespread pro- 
vision of comprehensive forms of 
protection. Among this group of 
plans, examples can be found of al- 
most every conceivable variation in 
methods of furnishing benefits, in 
combinations of benefits, or in dem- 
onstrations of the feasibility of pro- 
viding coverage of certain types or 
classes of risks. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


State and Local Assistance 
Expenditures in Relation 
to Income Payments 


In 1954, State and local fiscal effort 
to finance public assistance in the 
United States was slightly less than 
in the previous year. For the Nation 
as a whole, the ratio of public assist- 
ance expenditures to income pay- 
ments—used here as a measure of 
fiscal effort—declined from 48 cents 
per $100 of income payments in 1953 
to 46 cents per $100 in 1954.’ The 


Table 1.—Number of States with spec- 
ified change in State income pay- 
ments and in State and local ex- 
penditures for public assistance, 

1954 from 1953 





| State and local 
































| Incom : 
| paytnente — ex- 
Percentage | |= itures 
change mos eeneeemene 
| In- De- In- De- 
creases | creases | creases | creases 
Total smtesl 
of States___| 45 5 | 34 | 16 
| | ee 
| EE SP 7 1 13 + 
2.5-4.9.. | 16 4 4 4 
5.0-7.4 Te Besisnbinns 3 | 3 
7.5-9. ail Di snesie 6 | 2 
10.0 and over_..__| ented 8 3 
Mean percentage | 
Se a ae 0.4 
Median percent- 
age change...-. fl Ee 1.7 porenes 
a 








decrease in effort resulted from a 
slight drop (0.4 percent) in State and 
local expenditures for public assist- 
ance, combined with a moderate in- 
crease (5.6 percent) in income pay- 
ments. In 1954, expenditures for as- 
sistance from State and local funds 
amounted to $1.2 billion. Income 
payments to individuals were at a 
high of $271.4 billion in 1953. 
Among the individual States, 
changes from the preceding year in 


1Throughout the note, assistance ex- 
penditures are on a fiscal-year basis and 
are for the continental United States and 
Hawaii combined. Income data are on a 
calendar-year basis and represent the 
latest income information for which 
State data are available; Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands are excluded 
because data for these jurisdictions are 
not available. 
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State and local assistance expendi- 
tures and in income payments varied 
considerably. Although for all States 
combined State and local assistance 
expenditures decreased somewhat, 34 
States spent more for assistance in 
1954 than in 1953. Forty-five of the 





50 States had larger total income 
payments in 1953 than in 1952. The 
distribution of States by percentage 
changes in income payments and in 
State and local expenditures for as- 
sistance payments is shown in table 1. 


More than half the States used a 
smaller proportion of their income 
payments to meet public assistance 
obligations in 1954 than in 1953. In 


Table 2.—Expenditures for public assistance payments from State and local 
funds in relation to income payments and amount expended per inhabitant, 


by State, 1954 } 


[Assistance payments include vendor payments for medical care] 






































| Percentage change in— —eneneee State and local funds 
| or assistance 
| (iia Awe 
| Exnendi- Per $100 of income payments 
State ce i | eee ea 
| payments, | State and | | | Perin- 
= local funds | | Percentage | habitant, 
rom for assist- . ¢ | change, 1954 
| 1952 ance, 1954 1953 1954 | 1954 from 
| | from 1953 1953 
—______}-——++ | -|- | |—_——— 
| 
United States *_....-- | +5.6 | —0.4 $0. 48 $0. 46 | —4.2 7.78 
i i capa iel +5.2 | —4,8 25 .22 —12.0 | 2. 35 
RR ian ciate dieateips +4.7 | +10. 2 44 . 46 +4.5 | 7.01 
SR Ae +.4 | — 13.1 46 . 40 — 13.0 | 3. 86 
California.-..-.... hvnaeddadi +6. 9 .4 79 .74 —6.3 15. 30 
| EEE EAE AEST E +2.2 -.9 1. 65 1. 60 —3.0 | 25. 95 
SR nntadksintisddcunn ds +8. 0 +8. 5 37 . 38 +2.7 | 8.14 
Delaware-.-.-.-------- shcganiheesa +7.4 +16. 6 13 14 +7.7 | 3. 24 
District of Columbia_-...._____- +3.8 2.4 12 ll —8.3 | 3. 37 
0 ee a +10.9 +10.4 37 37 3—.4 | 5.18 
Geargia........-... sacceccceses +6. 2 +8.0 41 42 +2. 4 | 5. 00 
| | 
eee +3.4 | — 26.4 40 . 28 —30.0 | 4. 66 
See ihcnenaonns ‘ —2.6 +. 2 59 . 61 +3. 4 | 8. 62 
EEE eee +5.8 —1.7 46 . 43 —6.5 | 8. 81 
RES SN oiebes +8. 6 +2.1 23 .21 —87 3. 85 
i ichnracesctennrennccontadts —3.4 -4 53 . 55 +3.8 | 8. 41 
Th -rneccnetaneneon neeees —-3.1 +3.2 57 . 60 +5.3 9. 34 
SEE benacacuhes +4.3 —3.2 35 . 33 —5.7 3. 86 
Louisiana ..--------------------- +6.0 —6.7 1.13 99 —12.4 12. 66 
Dh dt cametchesnayone sawaeu +3.0 +6.7 53 55 +3.8 8. 03 
nea nwdcedsécesteccencen +6. 2 4 16 15 —6.2 2. 62 
Massachusetts. -.._..- diesen +5.5 —3.4 . 90 83 —7.8 15. 06 
Michigan- - ---.--- debbidncamenee +12.4 —7.0 . 44 .37 —15.9 7.35 
Minnesota..---.-.- ote nibtetaten +4.4 +3.0 . 68 . 67 —1.5 10. 40 
0 Se +2.2 +19. 7 . 30 . 36 +20. 0 3. 01 
PE cinctacdinceheonsanegns +5.7 -5 . 61 . 57 —6.6 9. 53 
Montana....-.-.... eecumniediant +2.8 (4) 69 . 67 —2.9 11. 26 
Ee ae —3.1 +1.6 $6 37 +2.8 5. 69 
| Sere +8.7 +1.2 37 . 34 —8.1 7.7 
New Hampshire_._......- Gindae +4.7 2.5 50 .49 —2.0 7. 64 
Pe ectttatasccsanwessses +7. +9.8 18 .18 3+2.3 3. 53 
T_T +4.7 +6.4 43 44 +2.3 5. 88 
i .) , ee ee +5.7 -3 45 43 —4.4 | 9. 35 
eee +4.4 +10.3 .23 . 25 +8.7 2. 67 
North Dakota----_--- dneipcintign +7.2 +1.0 . 61 . 57 —6.6 7.71 
SR ee +9. 0 +10.7 . 35 . 35 341.5 7.04 
eae +3.7 —21.7 1, 64 1. 24 —24.4 16. 66 
cen tihaktesanenanedundne +.6 +7.1 . 59 . 63 +6.8 10. 63 
a ee +6. 1 —5.2 28 . 25 —10.7 4. 53 
TES +4.9 —4.5 65 . 59 —9.2 10. 19 
OE ee +1.6 +9. 2 7 . 29 +7.4 3.13 
fe +10. 4 +1.7 . 51 .47 —7.8 6. 58 
‘Tennessee... --.- “ +7.9 +16.9 32 35 +9. 4 4. 16 
Texas. e 3.0 +2.0 31 30 —3.2 4.44 
Utah_- +3.1 +8.4 . 59 . 62 +5.1 9.17 
i  nutntandtinenedindneminnia +5.6 +8. 6 . 39 . 40 +2.6 5. 68 
WE ied cubbedadbecdadaosdons +1.7 +17.9 .09 ll +22. 2 1. 35 
p00 Se +4.6 —7.6 - 93 . 82 —11.8 15. 26 
a ele i EE +.9 —-9.3 . 44 . 40 —9.1 5. 02 
aS pee 2.8 +4. 2 51 - 51 +14 8.74 
 andenidctdbbiirbiemaninn —.4 +1.1 ~ 45 - 45 74+15 tom 























1 Expenditures are for fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
and exclude amounts spent for administration; they 
are related respectively to income payments for 
calendar years 1952 and 1953. 


2 Data on income for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands not available. 

3 Computed from unrounded ratios. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 





Chart 1.—Expenditures per inhabitant for public assistance from State and 
local funds in relation to income payments, by State, fiscal year 1954 
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12 of these States, income payments 
increased at a greater rate than as- 
sistance expenditures, and in 16 
States the increases in income pay- 
ments accompanied declines in State 
and local assistance expenditures. 
Fiscal effort increased in 1954 in 
22 States. Most (17) of these States 
had larger increases percentagewise 
in assistance expenditures than in 
income payments, and five States in- 
creased their assistance expenditures 
while income payments declined. The 
range of percentage changes in fiscal 
effort went from a decrease of 30.0 
percent in Hawaii to an increase of 
22.2 percent in Virginia; the median 
change was —1.8 percent. The dis- 
tribution of States by percentage 
change between 1953 and 1954 in the 
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ratio of State and local assistance 
expenditures to income payments to 
individuals was as follows: 

















Number of States 
with specified 
percentage change 
Percentage change in fiscal effort 
In- De- 
creases | creases 
ne 22 28 
EN cdiniccnnnnnmdnaniining 13 7 
Da nititekinessabhusunadesoud 7 13 
a ae ee ee 5 
SS aa Sv eee 1 
SO GE CUE cccctisbndmdbusnaee 2 2 
Median percentage change. -.-.|........-- 1,8 











The fiscal effort of the individual 
States varied considerably—from a 


low of 11 cents in the District of 
Columbia and Virginia to a high of 
$1.60 per $100 of income payments in 
Colorado; the median State, New 
York, spent for assistance 43 cents 
per $100 of income payments. Five 
States spent less than 20 cents, 16 
spent 20-39 cents, 17 spent 40-59 
cents, 7 spent 60-79 cents, 3 spent 
80-99 cents, and in two States ex- 
penditures from State and local 
funds for public assistance amounted 
to $1 or more for every $100 of in- 
come payments. 





Trust Fund Operations, 
1954 


The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system carries on its financial 
operations through the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Sums equivalent to 100 percent 
of current collections under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act and 
under chapter 21 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are trans- 
ferred under permanent appropria- 
tion to the trust fund on the basis of 
estimates made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. To the extent that esti- 
mates are found to differ from the 
amounts of contributions actually pay- 
able on the basis of reported earn- 
ings, adjustments are made periodi- 
cally. Contributions received under 
voluntary agreements with States for 
the coverage of State and local gov- 
ernment employees are deposited 
directly into the trust fund. 

In 1954, contributions amounting 
to $5,068 million, which excludes 
amounts reimbursed to the general 
funds of the Treasury for refunds 
of excess taxes collected, were appro- 
priated to and deposited in the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. The trust fund received 
$447 million in interest on its invest- 
ments. It also received $21 million 
during the year as a result of the 
financial interchange provision of the 
1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

Expenditures for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits in 1954 
totaled $3,670 million, and adminis- 
trative expenses amounted to $92 
million. Total assets of the trust fund 
were $20.6 billion at the end of 1954, 
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Table 1.—Investments of social se- 
curity trust funds and interest- 
bearing public debt at end of speci- 
fied period, 1936-54 


[Amounts in millions] 





Social security trust 
fund investments 


In- | Old- 





At terest- Per- age 
end bearing mat and | Unem- 
ol— public | rota van sur- | ploy- 
debt , vivors | ment 
amount) pub- | incur | trust 
lie | ance | fund 
debt | trust 
| fund 
1936 | $33,699 | 4) «0.2) $64 
1937 36,715 | 1,138} 3.1 $513 625 
1938... 38,800 | 1.926| 5.0] s62| 1,064 
1939... 41,445 | 2,944) 7.1) 1,435 1,509 
1940 44,458 | 3,962) 8&9] 2,016 1,045 
1941 57,451 | 5,468 9.5 | 2,736 2,732 
1942 107 , 308 7,342 6.8 3,655 3, 687 
1943 164,508 | 9,874 | 6.0] 4,779 | 5,005 
1944..._| 228,891 | 12, 546 5.5 | 5,967] 6,579 
1945 275,604 | 14,563 5.3 | 7,054 | 7, 508 
16 257,649 | 15,645 | 6.1 /| 8,079 | 7,564 
1947 254,205 | 17,371 | 6.8] 9,268 8,102 
1948....| 250,579 | 19,052 | 7.6] 10,556 | 8, 496 
1949__..} 255,019 | 19,424 7.6 | 1,725 | 7,696 
1950....| 254,283 | 20,970; 82) 13,331 7,639 
1951_...| 257,070 | 23,444 ¥1 15,017 8,427 
1952....| 265,293 | 25,983 | 9.8 | 16,960 9,023 
1953....} 272,881 | 27,836 10. 2 18,201 | 9,545 
1954 | | 
June 268,910 | 28,329 10.5 | 19,340 | 8,989 
De- | | 
cem: | 








ber_| 275,731 | 28,602 | 10.4 | 19,863 | 9.740 





Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
and other Treasury Department releases 


a net increase of $1,869 million from 
the amount at the end of 1953. 

The unemployment insurance trust 
fund is composed of the 51 accounts 
for the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs, the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, and— 
beginning December 23, 1954—the 
Federal unemployment account. On 
that date, the first deposit ($64.3 
million) in the Federal unemploy- 
ment account was made according to 
the provisions of Public Law No. 567 
(83d Congress, 2d session), signed by 
the President on August 5, 1954. The 
new law provides for establishment 
of a reserve account of $200 million, 
from which advances can be made to 
the States; the reserve is to be ac- 
cumulated from the excess of Fed- 
eral unemployment tax collections 
over State and Federal employment 
security administrative expenses.’ In 
1954, deposits in the State accounts 
amounted to $1,125 million, and the 
deposited interest on the investments 


1See the Bulletin, November 1954, 
pages 18-19. 
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of these accounts amounted to $196 
million. Withdrawals for benefit pay- 
ments totaled $2,032 million. At the 
end of the year the net balance in 
the State accounts was $8,176 mil- 
lion—$712 million less than at the 
end of 1953. 

The railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account declined in 1954 at a 
somewhat more accelerated pace 
than in previous years. Since Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, the contribution rate for 
this program has been }'2 of 1 per- 
cent; the rate is varied, under the 
provisions of the 1948 amendments to 
the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, in relation to the size of 
the reserve. Deposits into the account 
totaled $17 million, interest amounted 
to $16 million, and transfers from the 
railroad unemployment administra- 
tion fund were $3 million. Benefit 
payments rose from $92 million in 
1953 to $206 million in 1954. During 
1954 the net balance of the account 
decreased $169 million (25 percent) 
to $504 million, compared with a 
drop of only $53 million from 1952 
to 1953. 

Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund is administered by a Board 
of Trustees composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as Managing 
Trustee, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The Commissioner of 
Social Security is Secretary of the 
Board. 

The Managing Trustee invests the 
portion of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund that, in his 
judgment, is not required for current 
expenditures for benefit payments 
and administrative expenses. The act 
restricts permissible investments of 
the trust fund to interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States Govern- 
ment or to obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the 
United States. Obligations of these 
types may be acquired on original is- 
sue at par or by purchase of out- 
standing obligations at market price. 
In addition, the Act authorizes the 
issuance of special obligations exclu- 
sively to the trust fund. Regular ob- 
ligations acquired by the trust fund 
may be sold at market price. Special 





obligations are to be redeemed at par 
plus accrued interest. 

Although the unemployment trust 
fund is composed of the separate 
State accounts, the railroad unem- 
ployment account, and the Federal 
unemployment account, investments 
are made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fund as a unit. In- 
terest earned on the fund’s invest- 
ments is distributed quarterly among 
all accounts on the basis of the aver- 
age daily balance of each account. 
Permissible types of investments are 
the same for the unemployment trust 
fund as for the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

During 1954, net investments for 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund amounted to $1,571 mil- 
lion. At the end of the year the fund 
held $19,863 million invested in 
Treasury bonds and special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. The invest- 
ments of the unemployment trust 
fund decreased during 1954 by $805 
million, and by the end of the year 
they amounted to $8,740 million 
(table 1). 

The net acquisitions of the two 
social security trust funds, taken to- 
gether, thus totaled only $766 mil- 


Table 2.—Average interest rate on so- 
cial security trust fund investments 
and interest-bearing public debt at 
end of pengee pores. 1936—54 


| Computed averaze interest 
rate —— 


set Old- -- : 
At end of— eS anc Jnem- 
—— survivors ployment 
publie insurance | trust fund 
debt trust fund invest- 
| inves'- ments 
| | mens 
| 
1936__ | 2. 570 2. 50 
1937_- } 2. 56S 3. 00 2. 50 
1938__ 2. 586 | 3. 00 2.50 
1939.____. 2. 598 | 2.00 2. 50 
1940__ 2. 566 2.84 2. 50 
1941__ 2. 409 | 2. 66 2. 49 
1942. 2. 059 | 2. 44 2. 24 
1943 __ | 1. 956 2. 22 1. 89 
1944__ | 1. 919°) 2.20 1. 91 
1945__ | 1. 965 | 2.14 1. 93 
1946__ | 2. 057 | 2. | 1. 94 
1947__- 2. 144 | 2.09 | 2. 05 
1948__ 2. 216 2. 20 2. 16 
1949__ | 2. 208 2. 20 | 2. 16 
1950__ 2. 209 2.19 2. 16 
1951-_- 2. 308 2. 20 | 2.18 
1952. 2. 353 2.30 | 2. 30 
ae 2.414 2. 41 | 2. 41 
1954: 
June___- 2. 342 | 2. 30 2. 30 
December. | 2. 291 2. 29 | 2. 30 





Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
and other Treasury Department releases. 
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lion. This is the lowest annual net 
acquisition of Government securities 
since the establishment of the trust 
funds with two exceptions—1938, 
when the sum invested for each fund 
was small, and 1949, when the un- 
employment trust fund had almost 
as large a negative acquisition figure 
(—$800 million) as it had in 1954. 
By the end of 1954, however, growth 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund had brought the 
total investments of the two trust 
funds to $28,602 million. This total 
was slightly more than 10 percent of 
the total interest-bearing public debt 
—approximately the same relation- 
ship as in the preceding year. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 
required that the investments of the 
old-age reserve account (now the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund) must earn at least 3 percent. 
The 1939 amendments removed all 
reference to a minimum yield except 
on special obligations issued to the 
fund. These special obligations are 
required to bear the average rate of 
interest on the interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt, computed as of the end of 
the month next preceding the date 
of issue and rounded to the next low- 
est % of 1 percent if the average 
rate is not itself an exact multiple of 
¥% of 1 percent. 

During the first half of 1954 the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund acquired additional securities in 
the form of 234-percent special certi- 


ficates of indebtedness in all months 
but January, when a small amount 
was redeemed. In this period the un- 
employment trust fund redeemed 
some of its 23g-percent special issues 
every month. At the end of June the 
special certificates held by both funds 
matured and were replaced by a new 
special issue bearing only 2%4-percent 
interest. In the second half of the 
year the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund continued to acquire 
and the unemployment trust fund 
continued to liquidate holdings of the 
2%-percent certificates. Of the total 
investments of $28,602 million held 
by both trust funds at the year’s end, 
$25,352 million or 89 percent was in 
special obligations bearing 2'%-per- 
cent interest (table 3). 

The Treasury also manages 10 
other social insurance and related 
trust funds. Interest rates on the in- 
vestments of these other funds are 
higher than rates for the two large 
social security funds, and all rates 
are determined administratively 
rather than by statute. 

All types of special Government 
securities outstanding at the end of 
1954 totaled $42.6 billion, of which 
the two social security trust funds 
held 60 percent. Most of the remain- 
der was held by other trust funds, 
including the civil-service retirement 
fund (14 percent), the national serv- 
ice life insurance fund (12 percent), 
and the railroad retirement account 
(8 percent). 


The interest provisions governing 
the investment of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund in special obligations 
are those laid down in the Social 
Security Act of 1935 for that fund 
and made applicable to special obli- 
gations of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund by the 1939 
amendments. Investments of the un- 
employment trust fund in other than 
special issues must be at interest 
rates at least equal to those of special 
obligations. 

Thus the interest earnings of the 
unemployment trust fund and, from 
1940 on, of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund have been di- 
rectly affected by Federal debt fi- 
nancing (table 2). During World War 
II, when the computed average rate 
on the Federal interest-bearing debt 
declined, the rate of earnings of the 
two social security trust funds also 
declined. In the postwar period the 
computed average Federal interest 
rate rose gradually, and the rise was 
reflected later in the interest rates 
earned by the two funds. After sev- 
eral years of relative stability their 
earnings rates went up during 1952 
and again in 1953, but they have now 
dropped back to the 1952 level. The 
computed rate for the investments 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund (including regular 
and special issues) was 2.29 at the 
end of 1954; for the unemployment 
trust fund, it was 2.30. 





Table 3.—Investments of the social security trust funds, by type and earnings, 


end of December 1953 and 1954 Amendments to the Rail- 


illions 
au accomasicsxall __-—Ss-- road Unemployment In- 
Old-ace and survivors Unemplormert trust fund surance Act 
insurance trust fund at gry pg fae : 
Type of investment | end of December ew Public Law No. 746, signed by the 
aes S aehe : ————— President on August 31, 1954, pro- 
|= ae ae ines vided for substantial increases in un- 
ey ca. |e aS Te Fee Te Pp jer ey employment and sickness benefits 
: $19, 862. £ £18,291. 2 8,739.9 _ BAD. ( 
oe meme Bae —- "| "under the Railroad Unemployment 
Public iesuss: , = Insurance Act, made important 
2% percent. ---. i seschedéseeshbes 4.2 4. 4. 0 r. 0 
214 percent... --..- wee eocesnca 1,151.5 1,151.5 170.0 150.9 changes in the Railroad Retirement 
UE hit cit Uinta canna Gan Sern 1,081.9 1.081, 0 760.0 | 760. 0 : bl 
13,4 Peroent wan wanna onan ene | 45.1 | AB. 1 50.0 | $0. 0 Act,’ and raised the taxable earnings 
Net unamortized premium and discount !__..._- 2.6 2.9 Q : 
Special issues: Sant cn base under both programs. 
214 percent...-.---------------------2---2--+- 17, 577.2 |.-.-------- 4,475.0 |on--0----2 202 The amendments to the Railroad 
2% percent_-___-..-- bisa ee eree es Ee ee ee | 16, 005. 6 = 8, 580. 0 
| Unemployment Insurance Act were 








(Continued on page 27) 


tions. At any given time, the ‘net unamortized”’ 


1 Refers only to the investments acquired above , “ 
figure represents a subtraction of the amount remain- - 


or below par value in open-market operations. 


“Premium”’ is the excess of the price paid in the open 
market over par value; “discount” is the amount 
by which the price paid is less than par value. The 
Treasury Department amortizes this positive or neg- 
ative difference over the remaining life of the obliga- 
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ing to be written off between that time and maturity 
on issues bought at a premium from the amount still 
to be “‘written on’’ for issues bought at a discount. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and 
other Treasury Department releases. 


a See Robert J. Myers and John A. Mac- 
Dougall, “The Railroad Retirement Act in 
1954,” Social Security Bulletin, February 
1955. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


[In thousands; data corrected to March 9, 1955] 



































































































































| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
| programs 
| Monthlv retirement and Temporary | | 
| 7 lisability benefits ! Survivor benefits per va 
wenents | 
4 § ee. a Rail- 
Yosent | tute) | os r er hex ay a NC | road 
} ’ Monthly | Lump-sum 7 Rail- State | Veterans’! Unem- 
—_ Rail- | Civil SNE! Being, seein | road | ,St8te | legisla. | Ploy- 
| | Social road | DServ- Veter- Civil Unem- =" tion !2 — 
| Seeu- a ice " " ail- 4 . State re | Insur- 
aa Retire- | Py —s Social —_ Serv- | Veter- | Social hea 0 me | ones 
Act ey mis- | tration? | 54 |Retire-| ice | ams Ad-| Secu | Others tnsur- | Act 1 
Act sion rity ment Com-| minis- rity | pos “ } 
Act* | acts mis- |tration®; Act | Act! 
: sion ? ; | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1954 | | | | 
January ..... 4,253. 4 382. 7] 200. 3 2,556.8) 1,798.0} 162.5 53.2) 1,102.7 41.2 11.2 34.3 37.0 1,592. 4 68. 4) 102. 5 
February - - - 4,315.9) 383.7) 201.9) 2,560.3] 1,812.9] 162.9) 56.5) 1,106.8 40.9 11.6 35.0} 30.4] 1,864.1 88.1} 118.0 
RE Rees 4 395. 7| 386.5; 202.3) 2,565.8] 1,834.6] 163.4) 57.5) 1,111.1 49.6 14.0 39.4 29.9) 1,953.3 102.5; 138.5 
| __  e 4, 466. 4) 388.8) 204.4) 2,575.1] 1,856.5) 164.2) 58.4) 1,115.2 51.2 13.3 37.6 27.3) 1,893.9 99.9} 139.5 
MS 2 4,524.4) 301.5) 205.7] 2,583.0] 1,873.3] 164.9) 59.1) 1,116.8 44.2 11.8 36. 1 23.4) 1,849.6 93.2} 103.7 
| Se PSS | 4,577. 5] 392. 6 207.3 2,590.4) 1,891.3) 165.7 60.6) 1,129.9 44.8 12.1 39. 2 27.6 1,817.6 95. 9 98. 2 
GORY on ccccece|-sccccceees. | 4,620.3} 395.9) 208.6] 2,598.0) 1,901.0) 165.3} 60.9) 1,130.1 40.9 11.7 37.7] 24.1] 1,597.3 9.3] 73.8 
Augatt......-|........... 4,678. 5) 398. 5 210.8 2,605.8) 1,919.7) 165.7 61.7) 1,133.9 46.8 12.0 38. 8 36. 2 1,522.6 99. 5 103. 8 
September. -|.........-.. 4,733.7 398.6) 212.1 2,612.0) 1,921.3) 165.2) 62.4) 1,133.6 34.7 10.7 37.6 33.5) 1,413.9 91.4 97.6 
Si inecnlecesedue accu “eT Oe 400.5) 213.2) 2,618.3] 1,940.2) 168.6) 63.3) 1,130.2 39. 2 11.1 37.0 35.2) 1,299.3 74.8 98. 4 
Ss 4,833. 5 401.0) 215.1) 2,623.8) 1,963.9) 175.6) 64.1) 1,129.1 38. 9 10.4 36. 6 37.3) 1,223.1 72.9) 112.4 
a See 4,897.6 403 ; 216.5) 2,631.0) 1,988.9] 182.7) 64.8) 1,127.6 43.8 11.3 37.0 36.2) 1,365.1 87.1} 133.6 
1955 | 
Se sand 404.9 217.8 2,635.1! 2,001.8! 186.7 65.5) = (#®) 40.0 11.0 36. 6 40.2) 1,667.6 105.6! 140. 7 
Amount of benefits '* 
1940......... $1,183,462) $17, 150) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $6,371) $1,448)... --_- | $105,696; $11,833] $12, 267|.........|-------- RS: $15, 961 
| aS 1,079,645} 51,169) 119,912) 64,933) 320,561] 23,644) 1,859) _..___- | 111,799] 13,270] 13,943}... .-_._. Siinccens 1 epee | 14,537 
1942 aaa 1,124,351 76,147) 122,806) 68,115 325,265) 39,523 TE cmcenpid 111,193] 15,005} 14,342|.........}........ 344, O84) Shiai 6, 268 
_,, eee 914,553} 92,943) 125,795] 72,961] 331,350) 55,152) 1,704)......- 116,133] 17,843! 17,255) $2,857).......- Seeman 917 
c aes 1, 109, 673 113,487} 129,707) 77,193 456,279] 73,451) 1,765/_...--- 144,302) 22,034) 19,238 oe 62,385 $4,215 582 
1945........- 2,051,694) 148,107) 137,140) 83,87 697, 830 Y 3%. > 254,238) 26,127) 23,431 i eee 445,866] 126,630) 2,359 
1946......... 5,140, 174 , 320] 149,188) 4, 585] 1,268,984) 127,933] 1,817) -...... 33,640] 27,851] 30,610} 4, 761/.___.___| 1,094,850) 1,743,718] 39,917 
1947_........ 4,684,564) 287,554) 177,053) 106,876] 1,676,029) 149,179] 19,283|.....__| 382,515) 29,460) 33,115) 26,024) $11,368) 776,165) 970,542) 39, 401 
siineted 4,490,297} 352,022} 208,642) 132,852] 1,711,182) 171,837] 36,011] $918] 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,592) 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167) 28, 599 
 =SaNppers 5,672, 234 437,420} 240,893) 158,973] 1,692,215] 196,586] 39,257) 4,317] 477,406) 33,158) 31,771 59,066) 30,103] 1,737,279 430,194) 103, 596 
Se 5, 286, 020 651,409) 254,240) 175,787) 1,732,208) 276,945) 43, 8,409} 491,579) 32,740) 33,578 89,259) 28,099) 1,373,426 34,653) 59,804 
_ wae 5,651,701] 1,321,061] 268,733] 196,529] 1,647,938] 506,803] 49,527/ 14,014) 519,308) 57,337) 33,356) 147,846) 26, 207 41] 2,234) 20,217 
i eandinieed 6, 452,932) 1,539,327) 361,200! 225,120) 1,722,225) 591,504] 74,085) 19,986) 572,983 3, 37,251] 167,665) 34,689 998, 267 3,539} 41,793 
BARB EI: 7,539,541} 2,175,311] 374,112) 269,300] 1,840, 437| 743,536] 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451) 43,377) 186,145) 45,150) 962, 221 41,698) 46,684 
ae 9,653, 173) 2,697,982) 428,900) 298,126) 1,921,380) 879,952) 93,201) 32,530) 628,801} 92,229) 41,450/'° 197,800) 49,173 2,026, 866) 107,665) 157,088 
1954 
January -.-- 723,319] 193,087] 30,934) 23,761] 155,920] 64,412) 6,856; 2,502) 52,075) 7,160) 3,386 3,768} 4,156) 158,418) 6,588} 10,296 
February 748,448/ 196,535) 31,041) 23,959) 155,699] 65,078} 6,883) 2,548} 50,214) 7,082) 3,421 3,731] 3,336] 179,284 8,086} 11,551 
March. .... 804,247} 200,703) 31,305) 24,249) 157,558] 65,983] 6,919) 2,598) 51,630) 8,580) 4,039 4,960} 3,792) 215,650 10,817} 15, 464 
April... 792, 084 204 , 336 31,526) 24,321 157,612 , 908} 6,966) 2,608 50,761 8,858 4,198 4, 587 3, 236 200, 837 10,129) 15,201 
See 774,260} 207,399) 31,751} 24,527) 157,347] 67,672] 7,002) 2,645) 51,269) 7,734) 3,522 4,248) 2,845) 185,601 8,956} 11,742 
| 785,941] 210,254) 32,859) 24,641) 157,624 ‘ 7,049) 2,690) 51,194) 7,926) 3,530 4,875} 3,329] 190,959 9,736} 10,827 
EROS 760,974 212, 596 33,120} 24,905 157,765} 68,896) 7,049) 2,736 49, 996 7,180 3,559 4,720 2,685 167, 980 9,885 7,902 
August...... 770, 154 215, 609 33,312) 25,204 159,293} 69,640) 7,076) 2,767 51,311 8,376) 3,547 4,862 4,414 162,653 10,230} 11,860 
September - 799, 498 247,151 33,441) 25,356 158,058] 78,805} 7,634) 2,801 51,198 6,153 3,020 4,728 5,033 153, 737 9,440} 12,943 
October....- 802,285} 250,055} 33,610] 25,499) 166,749) 79,673] 7,859) 2,827) 56,8/7| 7,246) 3,124 4,451} 5,383} 135,299 7,384] 16,249 
November-- 804,303} 253,512} 33,681] 25,727) 168,430} 80,699) 8,308) 2,876) 55,849) 7,449) 2,900 4,626} 5,502} 132,089 7,523] 15,132 
December... $39,014 257, 522 33,883) 25,977 169,325} 81,820} 8,714| 2,933 56,427 8, 436 3, 225 4,890 5, 460 153, 050 .o8l} 17,921 
1955 
January...-. 861,696! 262,411! 34,019] 26,180] 168,508! 82,408} 8,935! 2,972! 56,608! 7,834! 3,434! 4,412! 5,070! 170,575! 10, 201' 18, 129 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- fornia and hospital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also excludes 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age benefi partlyestimated. private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning December @ Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. " Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
1 Data for civil-service retirement and disabilit fund; excludes noncontribu- 18 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 


tory pa ts made under the Panama C: ction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 
mi... ae widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- 
A 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 

ow’s current, parent’s, and cbild’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

? Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and un railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
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readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of Worl 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

1 Payments: under the Social Soong Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance , disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
annual basis except for civil-service data and — under, the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjus monthly. 

6 Partly estimated. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


1952-55 
[In thousands] 





Period 


Fiscal year: 
ee eS sare 


7 months ended: 
0 eee imi aicinligs aca 
ee 
January 1955..........- 


December. -..--- 


Ee eS Rene tee eR aE 


Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Unemp!oyment insurance 



































. Taxes on x Railroad 
Federal Federal pion sh State un- Federal phe 
insurance civil-service Pos yond employment unemployment ey 
sep: ' . hs ; ‘ . - A ps0) 1s ' 
contributions contributions employees contributions taxes 4 contributions * 
| 

$4,096, 602 $744, 646 § $619, 959 $1, 367, 806 | 6 $276, 557 $25, 066 
* 4, 589, 182 § 464, 363 6 603,042 1, 246, 230 6 285, 135 6 27,656 
1,996,679 579,781 329, 431 790, 912 57, 581 12,654 
1,811,711 282,360 329,425 757 , 855 43,421 10,614 
2,414,793 267,510 306, 970 647,140 51,742 11,832 
84,670 34,145 12, 765 64, 165 8, 552 -2,161 
609, 224 44, 208 85,049 143, 236 189, 235 862 
597, 809 35, 230 49, 068 8,476 18, 653 5,200 
284,915 24, 069 5, 525 132, 866 3,284 125 
777,733 33, 439 87,468 195, 905 18,77 1, 160 
508, 555 45, 058 45,315 7,893 1,270 7,382 
218, 238 7 60,722 7,694 126, 538 1, 563 425 
764, 227 2, 536 79, 783 192, 454 17, 804 944 
224,915 30, 498 48, 202 6, 678 951 4,461 
189,170 28, 521 12, 282 81,281 1,409 60 
571,621 35, 945 96, 854 165, 102 17, 345 1,084 
332, 185 45, 589 53,783 11, 560 661 4, 936 
114, 438 | 23,697 8,373 63, 526 11,918 -77 





! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
(beginning December 1952, adjusted 


ered by old-age and survivors insurance 


for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes de 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 


on an estimated basis. 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire 


year. 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions 


funds. 
its made in the trust 
ginning January 1951, A 


nalties 
m em- 
Source: 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
Data reported by State agencies. 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


ct. 
5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
6 Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year totals shown due to changes in 
Treasury accounts, effective Feb. 17, 1954. Fiscal-year totals as shown in the 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the period 
from July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954. 

7 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





MEDICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 7) 


existence and severity of a disability. 
These standards will be followed by 
the State agencies that have agree- 
ments with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
also by the Bureau, and will thus 
ensure equal treatment under the 
law for disabled workers in all parts 
of the country. 

Dr. J. Duffy Hancock, clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery at the University of 
Louisville and President of the 
Southeastern Surgical Congress, is 
Committee Chairman. Serving with 
him are 12 physicians—Alexander P. 
Aitken, clinical professor of ortho- 
pedic surgery of Tufts Medical Col- 
lege and director of the Liberty 
Mutual Rehabilitation Center, Bos- 


Bulletin, April 1955 


ton: Philip D. Bonnet, administrator, 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, 
Boston; Donald Covalt, Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation, New York University; Charles 
L. Farrell, of Pawtucket, R. I., Presi- 
dent-elect of the Conference of Pres- 
idents and Other Officers of State 
Medical Associations; J. S. Felton, 
Department of Medicine and Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; Herman E. 
Hilleboe, Commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Health; 
Lemuel C. McGee, medical director 
of the Hercules Powder Company at 
Wilmington, Del.; Kenneth E. Mc- 
Intyre, director UAW-CIO Health 
Institute, Detroit; William A. Pettit, 
supervising ophthalmologist for the 
California Department of Public Wel- 
fare; Leo Price, director of the Union 


Health Center, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, New York 
City; William Harold Scoins, chief 
medical director, Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, and chair- 
man, Medical Relationships Commit- 
tee of the Health Insurance Council, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; and David Wade, 
medical consultant for the Texas Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The other three members of the 
Committee are Pearl Bierman, medi- 
cal care consultant, American Public 
Welfare Association, Chicago; Car- 
roll Shartle, professor of psychology 
and executive director of the Per- 
sonnel Research Board, Ohio State 
University; and Byron Smith, mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of The 
American Foundation for the Blind 
and executive secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Society for the Blind. 
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Table 3.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-55 
[In thousands] 


















































State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account® 
Net total * —_-— 
Total of U.S. b-— -A 
sos assets at Govern- bal 
Period and of —e Ee Bal Bal 
mee ment at end of , | Interest With- alance j Interest Benefit alance 
period securities | period! | Deposits'| credited | drawals¢+| St end of | Deposits | credited | payments!| St end of 
acquired 4 period ! period !¢? 
Cumulative, January 
1936-January 1955. $8, 563,393 | $8,550,929 $3,464 |$19, 665,048 | $1,984,257 |$13, 631,205 | $8,018,100 | $957,053 | $197,687 | $866, 204 $481, 005 
Fiscal year 1953-54 8, 994, 320 —248,075 5,352 1, 247, 130 204,317 1,604,819 8, 396, 826 7,835 20, 094 140, 034 597,493 
7 months ended: 
January 1953___._._- 8, 967, 626 291, 007 29, 537 741, 260 90, 083 499, 068 8, 252,016 7,594 9,095 60,139 715,610 
January 1954_____. 9,411,362 157 , 963 16, 357 727, 643 103, 554 641,740 8,751,994 7,690 10, 254 58,175 659, 368 
January 1955. _____. 8, 563, 393 —429, 058 3,464 599, 497 95, 168 1,073,391 8,018, 100 7,149 6, 518 133, 404 481,005 
1954 
EO 9,411,362 -150, 000 16, 357 28, 443 134 164, 049 8,751,994 24 13 14,090 659, 368 
February .....-... 9, 386, 702 ~20, 000 11,697 166, 304 38 177, 216 8,741,120 700 4 14, 490 645, 582 
EES 9, 161, 390 ~-225,019 11,4038 15, 738 1,064 225,740 8, 532, 182 2,959 105 19, 439 629, 207 
 ~_ppgne oeebs ‘ 9,000, 450 —160, 000 10, 463 48,904 10,326 201, 850 &, 389, 563 36 1,008 19, 364 610, 887 
Ei éeanacacescdcsoees 9,080, 001 79, 000 11,015 270,378 SS 176, 861 8, 483, 167 624 q 14, 686 596, 834 
| RS 8, 994, 320 —80,019 §, 352 18, 164 89, 247 193,752 8, 396, 826 5,825 8,714 13, 880 597,493 
8, 857,310 ~150, 000 18,342 38, 201 112 168, 205 8, 266, 934 173 ll 10,549 590, 375 
8,952,774 105, 000 8, 806 274,635 51 163,690 8,377,930 530 5 16, 066 574, 844 
8,794,133 -155,019 5,184 9,026 1,055 154,020 8, 233, 991 2,785 102 17, 589 560, 142 
8,676,017 —120, 000 7,069 23, 696 10,319 131,476 8, 136, 530 20 703 21,378 539, 488 
ee 8, 738, 483 62,000 7,535 217,692 61 135, 545 8, 218,738 597 4 20,344 519,745 
December - - --- ad 8,744,415 8,981 4,486 13,411 83,412 139, 790 8,175,771 3,012 5, 683 24, 083 504, 357 
1955 
ee oe | 8, 563, 393 -180, 000 3,464 22,837 158 180, 665 8,018, 100 32 10 23,395 481,005 





! Cumulstive totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
Monthly data, derived from inception 
cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data for 
fiscal year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total] because of the nature of certain 


from July 1, 1958 through June 30, 1954. 


of the revisions. 


? Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment t 
account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. retroactive credits taken by contributors under the 
* Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities redee 


4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

§ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disabilit 

* Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

7 Includes transfers to the account from 
administration fund amounting to $97,646.000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 


insurance benefits. 
railroad unemployment insurance 


he account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 


med. 


Railroad Unemployment 


Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





Recent Publications 


General 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Keeping Up to Date on Social Se- 
curity and Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion. (Insurance Series, No. 106.) 
New York: The Association, 1954. 
32 pp. 


Includes a paper on the influence 
of old-age and survivors insurance on 
retirement programs. 


Analysis of Social Problems, Supple- 
mented by Case Materials and Se- 
lected Readings. Morris G. Cald- 
well and Laurence Foster, editors. 


* Prepared in the Departmental Library, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers; 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole 
Co., 1954. 715 pp. $6.50. 


BEVERIDGE, JANET. Beveridge and His 
Plan. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, Ltd., 1954. 239 pp. 15s. 
Traces the changes in Great Brit- 

ain’s social structure during the past 

half century and describes Lord Bev- 
eridge’s contributions to the social 
security system. 


Bronpo, B. La Sicurezza Sociale Nel 
Mondo; Studio Sui Sistemi Di 
Sicurezza Sociale Di 149 Paesi. 
Trent, Italy: Ed. T.E.M.I., 1954. 
661 pp. 

Contains extended tabular sum- 
maries of benefits in cash and kind, 
arranged by risk, and text covering 
approximately the same material but 
arranged by country. Gives biblio- 
graphic references and citations to 
basic legislation, as well as the prin- 
cipal social security provisions. 

The Nation Looks at Its Resources. 
Report of the Mid-Century Confer- 


ence on Resources for the Future, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 3, 
4, 1953. Washington: Resources 
for the Future, Inc., Nov. 1954. 418 


pp. $5. 


Tax InstTituTE. Federal-State-Local 
Taz Correlation. Princeton: Tax 
Institute, Inc. 1954. 248 pp. $5. 
Among the papers presented at the 

1953 symposium on the problems of 

intergovernmental fiscal relations are 

Study and Action Relating to Federal 

Grants-in-Aid, by Selma J. Mushkin; 

Federal-State Relations, by Alfred E. 

Driscoll; Alternatives to Grants-in- 

Aid, by Paul Studenski; and Critical 

Appraisal of Federal and State Aid, by 

Mabel Newcomer. 


U.S. Concress. House. SELEcT Com- 
MITTEE ON SURVIVOR BENEFITS. Sur- 
vivor Benefits. Report ... (H. Rept. 
2682, Part 1, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1954. 11 pp. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 
{In thousands] 





























| 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period vo " f Net total of Cash with Credit of 
| a Interest Benefit —- U.S. Govern-| disbursing fund account bee 
jand transfers!2| received payments ? expenses?¢ | ment securities officer at , at end of period 2 
acquired end of period period 
| 
Cumulative, January 1937 
santery 1066............. $32, 963, 235 $3, 210, 207 $15,073, 651 $778, 332 $19, 749, 090 $451,771 $20, 597 $20, 321, 458 
Fiscal year 1953-54........__- 4,589, 182 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 1, 522, 270 373, 449 329, 303 20,042,615 
7 months ended: 
January 1953__.-- Sa 1,996,679 189, 168 1, 403, 336 52,750 699,326 | 282,618 74, 802 17,329, 797 
Te SE a | 1,811,711 216, 963 1,828, 590 50,714 27 , 644 | 336, 739 33,750 18, 515, 727 
January 1965.......-....... 2,414, 793 234,878 2,314, 800 56, 029 409, 226 551,771 20, 597 20,321, 453 
1954 | 
ee 84,670 268 269, 613 6, 555 — 146, 000 336, 739 33, 750 18, 515,727 
SSE 609, 224 611,595 275, 059 6,917 38, 800 338, 738 331, 744 18, 854, 571 
eS 597, 809 10, 946 287,370 7,180 164, 918 358, 974 460, 845 19, 168,775 
AE, RE, 284, 915 14,818 293, 884 7,502 245, 941 360, 145 212, 080 19, 167,122 
May CA | a ae 293, 969 7,447 229, 000 370, 317 449, 226 , 643, 440 
OO ocageel 508, 555 196, 182 296, 683 8,878 515, 967 373, 449 329, 303 20, 042,615 
eee ‘ ee, 218, 238 69,551 292, 587 7, 434 70, 000 403,212 157, 308 19, 970, 384 
ESS rene i (8 eS 288, 205 6,782 150, 000 422,619 457, 141 20, 439, 623 
September....... asked ache 224,915 10,946 323, 1€0 7,374 82,918 467,311 , 858 20, 344, 950 
aR clon so ciska entree 189, 17 14, 995 349, 564 7,682 — 24,059 476, 183 96, 964 20, 191, 869 
ee | ef fee 345, 053 SS 9 eae 490, 889 298, 875 20, 408, 486 
oo eee | 332, 185 198, 622 355,015 8, 484 243, 797 531, 880 181, 394 20, 575, 795 
| 
1955 
REPL eS Ce eee 114, 438 764 361, 216 8,323 -113, 430 551,771 20, 597 20, 321, 453 














! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 1951, 
deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes 
amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ 
survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General 
Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who 
paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than 
1 employer)—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes. 

? Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final State ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
from July 1, 1953 through June 30, 1954. Monthly data, derived from inception 
cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data for 
fiscal year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total because of the nature of certain 
of the revisions. 

3 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 


financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 6. 

‘ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1961, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of sme!] amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expeuses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

* Includes accrued interest and repay ments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

6 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in 
February 1954 on $488.2 million for the fiscal year 1952-53 and in July 1954 on 
$424.5 million for the fiscal year 1953-54—in each case on the estimated amount 
that would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fuud in the same 
position it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad em- 
ployment had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Daily Statement oj the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly Lenefits in current-payment status’ at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, January 1954—January 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, January 1955 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 24, 1955] 
























































a ‘ 
_ Wilfe’s sae Widow’s or = | , 
Total Old-age Pads kk A | Child’s wih Mother’s | Parent's 
Item ee. = 
| | Fr 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount — Amount} * — |Amount 
Monthly benefits | 
in current-pay- | | 
ment status at | 
end of month: | 
1954 | 
6, 051,322) $257, 498. 6) 3,263,993) $167,270.6) 898,432) $24,366. 1) 1,062,232) $32,874.7| 547,319) $22,375.1) 255,728) $9,619.8) 23,618) $9923 
6,128,845) 261,613. 7) 3,313,294) 170,301.2} 910,061) 24,748.3) 1,070,567) 33, 204.3 553,758 | 22,646.7| 257,407) 9,714.2) 23,758 999. 1 
, 230,244) 266,685. 5) 3,375,914) 173,949.0) 925,204) 25,217.9) 1,082,747) 33,652.9) 562,261) 23,007.9) 260,223) 9,851.6) 23,895) 1,006.3 
6,322, 934| 271,243. 8) 3,430,714) 177,109.4| 938,946) 25,646.09) 1,094,953; 34, 102.8 570, 974 23,369.3| 263,225} 9,997.8) 24,122) 1,017.6 
6,397,697) 275,072.0| 3,476,640) 179,808.7| 949,554) 25,989.3) 1,103,499) 34,448.7) 578,461) 23,684. 5) 265,292) 10,116.6) 24,251) 1,024.1 
6,468,777) 278, 702.0) 3,519,415) 182,334.4) 959,077) 26,302.0) 1,111,874) 34,769. 8 36, 24,015.9) 267,720) 10,249.5) 24,385; 1,030.4 
6, 521,373) 281,492.7| 3,554,250) 184, 416. 6 , 846; 26, 557.9) 1,114,916) 34,903.7 591, 746) 24,242.7| 269,115) 10,336.2| 24,500) 1,035.6 
6, 598, 224) 285, 248.8) 3,598,610) 187,019.8) 978,635) 26,932.0) 1,127,688] 35,325.2) 597,016) 24,465.7| 271,710) 10,466.3) 24,565) 1,039.8 
6,655,045) 325,956. 2) 3,644, 654| 214,136.7| 985,784) 31,133. 9) 1,128,767) 39,632.3| 606,200) 28,118.4) 264,843/ 11,765.6| 24,707| 1,160.3 
October... ....-..| 6,719,302, 329,728. 4| 3,680,981) 216,696.7| 994,035; 31,451.8] 1,136,936) 40,023.6| 616,016) 28, 557. 1) 266,530) 11,824.5) 24,804) 1,174.6 
November....... 6,797,487! 334, 211.1) 3,724,061) 219,730. 2) 1,004,429) 31,841.8) 1,148,526) 40,492.4) 626,590) 29,017.6) 268,902) 11,945.6) 24,979) 1,183.6 
December-..-..- 6,886 480! 339,342. 0) 3,775,134] 223,271. 8) 1,015,892) 32, 270.6 1,160, 770} 40, 996. 4 wry 29,525.7} 271,536) 12,088.9; 25,057) 1,188.6 
| ; 
1955 
January-....... 6, 967,323) 344,818. 5) 3,827,395) 227,503. 1] 1,030,371) 32,894.4) 1,168,789) 41,346.7) 644,969) 29,857.2) 270,624) 12,021.1) 25,175) 1,196.1 
| | | | | | 
Monthly benefits | | | 
awarded in | a 
January 1955 100, 962 5, 603. 1 51,958; 3,640. 4 17, 986 650. 6 15, 680) 566. 5| 9,924 468. 7) 5, 166 263. 0 251} 14.0 
| i | | | i 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to ? Partly estimated. 
deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm 
benefits, by Site, 


lacements and unemployment insurance claims and 
anuary 1955 


[Corrected to Feb. 28, 1955] 





























Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Average 
continued claims weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment insured 
Region Stat lace- unem- 
Smee ” eae ployment 
Average under 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average State 
Total Women Total Women compen- paid 4 number of | compen- weekly program ! 
sated benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
aes 396, 1, 489, 966 501,850 8,316, 369 2,760, 383 7,003,936 |$170,575,397| 1,667,604 6, 484, 694 $25.12 | 41,962. 255 
Region I: 

mnecticut........... 7,655 23,907 9, 836 126,178 57,422 117,520 | 3,154,925 27,981 110, 857 27. 63 30,814 

carp oneahinaey 1,309 8, 787 2,598 59,644 22,828 50,823 923,156 12,101 46,674 18. 80 14,023 
Massachusetts... ..... 19, 549 55,910 21,877 315,890 119,924 2¢0, 136 6,522,781 61,937 241,876 25. 60 75, 220 
New Hampshire... . - - 1,100 5,547 2,115 36, 325 16, 252 28, 843 585, 900 6, 867 24, 961 21. 70 8,187 
Rhode Island... ..... = 1,732 15,942 8,388 72,099 33,063 61,323 | 1,364,397 14,601 55, 666 23. 18 17,197 
Vermont........ aneese 704 2,228 676 21,332 7,128 17, 208 380,716 4,097 16, 040 2. 83 5,030 

Region II: 
BE SN oc ccssecnes 9, 281 70,461 32,447 397, 881 188,751 380, 341 523, 076 90, 557 344,816 28. 36 94,609 
New York. ..........-. 61,913 247, 571 110,621 | 1,128, 164 474, 957 994, 109 25, 774, 500 | 236, 693 908, 577 27.10 266, 256 
Puerto Rico...... puna 2,008 82 20 312 Mea RR APES PERS SS, SOARS LPI tec aan 4 
Virgin Islands......... 184 0 0 0 , ES Serr ee See See i 
a <~ III: 

i dd eennns 411 3,150 905 17,890 5,119 15,786 330, 254 3,759 15,093 21. 29 4,297 
District of Columbia... 2,92 5,537 1, 253 25,842 7,72 20, 399 426,052 4,857 20, 080 20, 97 6, 638 
Ec secsncnnecee 4,876 21,037 6,451 117,954 35,733 111,928 | 2,739,073 26, 650 100,032 25. 34 27,024 
North Carolina... .... 8,470 46,171 24, 204 193,610 93, 592 175, 494 92 852, 222 41,784 160, 195 16. 86 44,410 
Pennsylvania... ...... 16,994 170,616 49, 767 952,722 268, 685 866,978 | 22,004, 510 206, 423 804, 082 26. 38 226,075 
, rca 4,632 15, 222 6,040 76, 543 27, 680 62,737 aT'sen oes 14,937 59, 530 19. 59 18,034 
West Virginia. .......- 1,280 18, 261 2, 138, 355 22,365 115, 428 2,492, 592 27,483 102.7 76 22. 40 32, 767 

Region IV: 
Alabama. ....... eoccee 7, 866 17,839 3,947 112, 162 22, 288 81,739 1, 490, 491 19, 462 78,471 18.5 26,638 
— didedacedenses 18,051 17,781 6, 532 70,224 26, 433 41,070 720,772 9,779 37,921 17. 99 16, 277 
jugwenadeese 9,691 23, 585 11,016 147, 605 72,017 105,912 | 1,959,873 4, 217 94,516 19. 17 31,938 
Miss ssi] pi eeecescouesa 5,946 13, 679 3, 826 78,421 19,020 51,700 975, 572 2,310 46,640 19. 73 18,651 
4,748 13,447 5,783 71,709 28, 439 61,833 | 1,122,750 14,722 58,613 18. 62 16,789 
7,061 28, 262 11,699 ’ 80, 896 158,925 | 3,004,122 37, 839 149, 391 19. 24 49, 822 
4, 586 17,214 3,690 156, 499 35, 706 144,721 3,185, 597 34, 457 135,720 22. 60 39, 282 
13,834 54,139 12,941 336, 471 84,955 284,403 | 8,728,573 67,715 274, 292 31. 24 75, 788 
16,811 66, 599 16, 264 403, 040 100, 428 346,688 | 9,770,597 32, 545 326, 295 28. 94 96, 191 
14, 967 71,318 24,368 506, 095 182, 157 392,536 | 9,612,316 | 93,461 351, 437 25. 76 116,409 
4,714 37,284 12,254 180, 436 52,489 159,051 | 3,750,622 37, 869 143, 042 24.78 41,805 
4,349 23,195 5,599 163,713 36, 906 130, 381 2,908, 476 31,043 124, 703 23. 37 40, 189 
4,973 20,715 6,032 151,383 42, 581 124,319 | 3,500,601 29, 600 113,654 28. 57 35, 605 
4,775 10, 895 2,805 50, 893 13, 893 37,284 813, 286 8,877 33, 999 22. 66 12, 529 
5,623 11,120 2, 208 58, 030 13, 886 49, 541 1, 162, 787 11,795 46, 598 24. 01 14,071 
5,790 30,915 10,842 188, 769 58,938 142,785 | 2,917,790 33,996 128, 932 21. 42 44,977 
3,830 6,762 1,598 30,781 6,942 24, 960 590, 816 5,943 23, 937 $24.18 7,960 
1,042 3,250 427 22,032 1,788 18, 361 476, 965 4,372 17, 228 % 26. 47 5, 865 
766 2,666 410 12,817 1,774 8,316 197, 563 1,980 8,118 $23. 34 3,138 
5,189 17,161 4,025 82,353 7,999 48, 853 851, 549 11,632 44, 846 18. 03 20, 135 
7,385 22, 129 3,655 008.3 30 16, 299 $7,173 | 1,936,888 20,755 81,479 22. 85 25, 402 
9, 263 15,22 3,274 2,214 16, 662 45,849 | 1,094,051 10,916 42,826 24. 54 17, 784 
. 33,078 29,190 6, 606 145,87 5 39,115 116,029 | 2,075,250 27,626 112,639 18. 11 34,275 
Region IX: 

4,328 6, 967 1, 268 24,685 5,345 14,798 374, 754 3,523 13, 987 25, 82 6,312 
1,977 6, 569 1,155 25,722 4.831 18, 458 381,324 4,395 18, 458 20. 62 6,535 
2,227 4, 292 477 19,013 2,416 16,511 404, 528 3,931 15, 787 24. 84 382 
2, 886 6, 484 1,821 30,341 8,976 21,837 544,555 5,199 20, 322 25. 52 7, 967 
637 3,043 429 12,713 1,761 10,735 305,772 2,556 9,476 28. 95 3,181 
3, 587 6,021 1,181 23, 807 5,813 15, 465 328, 982 3,682 14, 765 21. 51 6, 100 
26,352 124,700 40,739 675,781 262,748 560,358 | 14,029,890 133, 419 519, 585 25. 83 162, 660 

680 2,432 1,060 19,459 @,415 15,633 302,717 3,722 13,000 21. 37 ( 
1,496 3,437 880 13, 703 4,040 12, 157 364, 185 2,895 11,342 30. 71 3,45 

650 2,078 273 27, 408 3,948 36,886 | 1,201,953 8,782 36,024 32. 51 (8 
1,466 4,804 920 38,182 6, 862 29,159 679,810 6,943 28, 304 23. 48 9, 406 
3, 567 20, 657 4,352 136, 679 31,948 120,871 | 2,709,268 28,779 115, 148 22. 88 32, 806 
7,330 33, 597 7,656 231, 800 59, 407 189,586 | 4,645,255 45,140 181,970 24. 40 348 









































! Total excludes transitional claims. 
partial. 
* Not = for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


* Total, part-total, and 
bined-wage p 
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4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


§ Data not available. 
- cre of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Source: 
State agencies. 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1954-January 1955 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments! 







































































| Aid to dependent children Aid | Aid Aid 
to the to to the 
| perma- | Old- jdepend-| Aid |perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total! Old-age Recipients Aid to nently General P | age ent to nently | eral 
month ota | as assistance | the blind and | assistance | Total | assist- | chil- the and | assist- 
} Families) totally ance dren blind | totally | ance 
| | Total? | Children abled Ges) abled 
| i | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1954 —_—-: =<. +: ieee! i: | | eee ee a | 
| | | | | | 
SES Spe ee 2,585,146, 552,852! 1,964,661] 1,479,158 99,732 198, 247 Pt casecasn —0,2 +0.9 —0.1 +1.6, +10.0 
ES as 2, 578,2 3 3 560,556 1,995, 673 1, 503, 99, 605) 200, 030) i ee —.3 +1.4 —.1 +.9 +5.1 
od Oe 2,582, 05 569,537; 2,030,505) 1,530,070 99,934) 202,758) 326, 000)........ +.1 +1.6 +.3 +1.4 +4.5 
2 eee 2) 583, 201 575,484) 2,053,918) i. 547,730 100, 295} 205, 453} 318,000)........ (4) | +10 +.4 +1.3) —2.4 
ay. Sitinn nena, wrt 2) 582,919 579,954; 2,070,859) 1,560,881) 100, 646) 208, 407) 304,000) .......- GC) | +.8 +.3 +1.4 —4.7 
SSS SSeS 2,582,403) 581,895) 2,079,469, 1,566, 743) 100, 930) 211,741) 299,000/........ ( | +.3 +.3 +1.6) —1.6 
a Se 2,579,228) 581,179} 2,078,251) 1,565,887 101,229 214, 829} 207,000).......<- —.1 —.1 +.3 +1. 5) —.5 
EES See | 2,578,682; 584,715; 2,093,489) 1,577,953 101, 456 217,432 303,000;.......- (') +.6 +.2 +1.2 +2.0 
"Se Gea | 2,578,207; 588,088) 2,109,981! 1,590,409 101, 759) 219,752 ee (5) +. 6 +.3 +1.1) +1.7 
RES) SES ehRRES 2,569,458) 500,975) 2,121,879) 1,599,738 101,954) 221, 265 310,000 .......- —.3 +.5 +.2 +. 7) +.8 
a See 2,565,342, 594,300) 2,136,995, 1,611,647 102, 193) 222,631 322,000) ........ —.2 +.6 +.2 +.6 3.7 
December- --- sai chcae 2, 564, 686 603, 932| 2,173,569) 1,639, 94 102, 44 224, 393 351, OO : ( +1. ¢ t. 2} +.38}) +8.9 
1955 | 
January - ‘ 2,558,377; 610,517] 2,197,926) 1,658, 102) 102, 588} 225, 855) 370, 000).....-- -.2 +1.1 +.1 +. 7| +5.6 
| | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1954 ee ae a ee Ceram tems —— 
| | 
January- , 000) ¢ $132, 715,335) 6 $46, 622,72 6 $5, 543, 064 6$10,541,919] $14, 935, 000} +0.55 -—0.5 +1.0 — 0. 5) +1. 1} +9.5 
February. 4 OK 132, 135, 203} 47,420, 169 5,551,002 10, 699, 610} 15, 859, 000) —.4 +1.7| + 1 +1. 5) +6. 2 
March 000} 132,589, 45 48,392, 469 5,575,575] 10,850, 504 17,093,000 +1. 6) +.3 +2. 1) +. 4 +1.4 +7.8 
pu ae 000} 132,610, ih 6| 48, 868, 806 5, 598,300} 11,043, 200 16,615, 000) +.1 (4) | +1. 0) +. 4) +15 —2.8 
May ,000} 132,747,55 49,304,280 5,621,118} 11, 164,649 15, 510, 000) —.1 +.1 +. 9} +.4] +11 —6.7 
eo ,000} 132,859, 66: 3} 49, 507, 880 5,631,935) 11, 330, ; 308 15, 416, 000) +.1 +.1 +. 4] +.2 +1.5 —.6 
| 98 , 000) 132, 737, 720 49, 550,875 5,675,355] 11,552, 27 15,483,000; (5) —.1| +.1 +.8 +2.0 +.4 
BEE... 2ccace 3,000} 132,934,770) 49,743,774 5,675, "005 11,638, 641 15, 891, 000) +.4 +.1] +.4] (4 +.7 2.6 
September---- 21,000} 133,470, 469) 50, 293, 374 5,704,478] 11,805, 299 16, 544, 000) +.{ +.4 +1.1) +.5) +1.4 +4.1 
October.....-- 28,000} 132,371,000} 50,775,470 5,732,141] 12,037,489 16,910, 000) —.1| —. 8) +1. 0) +-. 5) +2.0 +2.2 
November...-- 346,000! 132,502,142! 50, 948. 452 5,746,741] 12,110,814) 17,776,000) 8 +.1] +.3 +.3 +.6| +51 
December- --- 9,000} 133,103, 960) 52,083,695 5,774,614] 12,324, 863 20,075,000} +2.2 +-. 5! +2. 2 +. 5] +1.8) +12.9 
1955 | 
| | 
January----.- | 229,683,000 132,948, 770] 52,337, 507 5,795, 87 70} 12, 280,052 20, 938, 000) +.2 —.1) +.5) +44 =—.4) 443 
I | 














faimnilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 
excludes vendor payments made for medica! services provided before the pooled 
und plan began in August. 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 
3 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medica! care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 
one State for January 1954-June 1954, from funds for the special types of public 
assistance; data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States 
3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 








RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 21) 


made effective as of July 1, 1954. Un- 
der the new provisions, unemploy- 
ment and sickness benefits are raised 
about 24 percent. The law establishes 
a higher schedule of daily benefit 


less than $6.00 ($30.00 a week) for 
continuous unemployment or sick- 
ness. The minimum daily benefit, 
formerly $3.00, is now $3.50; the 
maximum is $8.50 instead of $7.50. 
The revised schedule, by the amount 
of compensation in the base year, is 
shown below. 


of benefits payable during a year is 
established by the 1954 amendments. 
An employee may not receive more 
in either unemployment or sickness 
benefits in a benefit year than the 
amount of earnings credited to him in 
the base year. 

Earnings in railroad employment 
up to $350 a month are now credit- 


rates, and it also provides that the Sinan reerrrrrssssts ‘oo able under both the Railroad Retire- 
Gahy sete th ony hones ‘year may 750.00-999.99 = NOs. : eit : : ey 4.50 ment Act and the Railroad Unem- 
not be less than half the employee's a | Ree eee ae 5.00 ployment Insurance Act; before the 
regular rate of pay for his last rail- —1,300.00-1,599.99 ................ 5.50 amendments the tax base was $300 a 
road job in the base year, wale the ee eee ep er ee = month. To qualify for unemployment 
maximum specified in the law. As a a lla aaa yoo OF sickness benefits the employee 
result, few employees will be paid  3'q99 99-3.49999 ................ 7.50 must have earnings in the base year 
" ‘ine tae Sent te Wie-entendier year pie- 3,500.00-3,999.99 ........cceceees 8.00 of at least $400 in railroad work; 

SAGO BO GE GVEE oo ccc cccccccacs 8.50 previously such earnings had to 


ceding the beginning of the benefit year; 
a benefit year begins each July 1. 
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A new limit on the total amount 


amount to at least $300. 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 


January 1955 ' 






































F waded Aid to the | . 
State Old-age assistance Ald ogame Aid to the blind permanently and General . 
‘ totally disabled | camstance 
| | 

eae SUR ae Res | ee eee | $8, 697, 930 $1,537,501 | 237,501 | $1, 562, 210 3 $5,383,000 
Sa ORE Cres re ee 990 | IE. BRE IE eI ai 254 5 
PT Siti ea nnd onde naeinbnaanaen REPELS LO Pree SO ee as (*) 17,470 
TER RE I PR Soa eee Teen Seer GREY Reka aT (4) 76, 069 

Colorado. ......-.- (sblskeeesbees eee Sn a es ee ee peaael RRS Reet ae ( 

Connecticut..-...-.... (urlpumatiinemindn | 218, 283 82,008 | 2,512 28, 962 ( 
nn ncidasancnccconneves SRE EEE ne OS Eee eee Sr SS: pee ee ee ee ew 3 
District of Columbia___........._- 81 | 70 | SS ee ee 

4 REL eR 19, 580 6,116 | 981 | 15,204 ( 
RE A eee 1, 908, 032 227,149 | 53,910 236, 124 475, 531 
Se tiduscecidumaninabatensncane 401, 081 73,929 | 14,756 ( 208, 410 
EE a ee rT ee! Oe ee | ee ree ‘al (4) | 187, 306 
<¢ eS a ee 179,418 5, 098 2,621 | 29,002 | $3, 116 
— — econo ici ‘ 2,966 188 | 1,433 | 1,309 
eee seneetes ee a ee Saisie tilt atin tlstmaidstnniiitbiaiie-ndaie 4) 43,764 
Massachusetts...............-- 1,791,072 118,342 | 058 | ‘ 428, 475 113, 805 
DEL, cnusocctecsce pane os } 135, 730 jhibmeiadan 1,733 21,5806 86, 871 
Minnesota. ...-. . ‘ ouadne 1,115,843 92,740 | 32,036 | 3,905 162,927 
paemtens.......<<- an ot : ; PR ae, CESS ee PE ae ae OR Se eee eee | 183,173 
BE idinnncaptcncedasdeene PEPATES PROP PE eae OS RCP ES (*) 128, 480 

| | 

Novada.......----....--.-.+--...-.-.- », 939 ee ee piel Bach nlemnenindcalannmabaeinabtes (*) 69, 956 

SE ene 77, 208 14,107 | 2,430 | 4,340 (3 
New Jersey.....-.-.-..- Bian aes AIS ie 13,088 | a ee oe ES 160, 880 
ESE | 27,186 12,940 1,656 | 3,112 3,654 

“SE Cra 1,904,072 591,395 76,027 683.644 | (8 
North Carolina........-.- stidilananie canes 17,885 9, 438 J--eeneeeneeneeeneee-- 5,305 169,919 
ainsi tcthatiinmnetadineantad | 61, 439 9,941 340 9,814 18,977 
TT, 181, 484 14,972 I Ge lec cactonabanndacnecas 1,015, 537 
CD... naccocees sestinbtbatananes SS Ce a SRT a aE a ddl 173,177 
i caccuepesceadesebscssedéus 148,587 115, 638 27,147 44.497 86, 500 
EI TEESE TIT ---| 54,101 23,600 | 1,434 | 16, 169 34,615 

| | 

SS EEA ER a _ ad See OP ee eee eee | he 15,037 
South Dakota. . Se “ CR a EE ee Se ee ee ee 4, 076 
ES On EE eee ee 1,085 EEE Rtndenncnctgieditembeuns } 288 336 
Virgin islands*.............-........... 85 35 3 3 32 
TT. ceanacdiens Pacsiahiiehndcaabbiited | thon eownnaigdnddiadntll bedetiintianhtinakteiteig sancccsatnbtbabhbationsnaslseneskbpsatbtbtnanel 7,227 
, | Se ae a FoR 448,77: 87,098 10,04 29,587 138,348 
SS es hn cwceccccbbbasitcndeansdinendatntgessebateeedess- lnecccccesnsdpseesssresec|soeccensscensscesscabe 4,983 














1 For the special t 
ments made without Federal participation. 

2In all States except C 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsy 


of public assistance, figures in Italics represent pay- 

duri he th or did not States not a 

yments ng the month or not report suc yments. 
alifornia, Illinois, Kansas, Poxisiana, 

Ivania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands 

payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


ie no vendor 


Massachusetts, 


includes 5 Data not available 


5 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


* Represents data for December 1954. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 24) 


A study of the benefits paid to sur- 
vivors of Armed Forces personnel. 


U.S. Presipent. Economic Report... 
January 1955. (H. Doc. 31, 84th 
Cong., lst sess.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 203 pp. 60 
cents. 

Analyzes the economic events of 

1954 and outlines a program for sus- 

tained economic progress in 1955. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Education for Later Maturity: A 
Handbook. Compiled by Wilma 
Donahue under the auspices of the 
Committee on Education for the 
Aging, Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. New York: White- 
side, Inc., and William Morrow & 
Co., Inc., 1955. 338 pp. $4.50. 
Includes papers on education for 

aging; aging in the contemporary 
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scene; capacities of older adults; edu- 

cational programs in educational in- 

stitutions, community agencies, and 
occupational groups; and training for 
work with older persons. 

Herz, Kurt G. “Everyday Problems 
in a Home for the Aged.” Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, New York, 
Vol. 31, Winter 1954, pp. 224-232. 
$2. 

KimMeEL, Lewis H. “Is the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund Valid?” National Tar 
Journal, Sacramento, Vol. 7, Dec. 
1954, pp. 327-341. $1.50. 
Concludes that the trust fund, from 

a legal standpoint, is as valid as any 

public or private trust fund and that 

it meets all the requirements of a 

valid trust. 

Larson, Neota. “The Service Aspects 
of the OASI Program.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 13, Jan. 1955, pp. 
8-12. $1. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ACKERMAN, NATHAN W. “Mental Hy- 
giene and Social Work, 'Today and 
Tomorrow.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 36, Feb. 1955, pp. 63-70. 
50 cents. 


ANGELL, STEPHEN L., and GREVING, 
Frank T. “A New Look at the So- 
cial Service Exchange.” Social 
Work Journal, New York, Vol. 36, 
Jan. 1955, pp. 13-17 f. 75 cents. 
The importance of interagency 

communication. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 
Group Work and Community Or- 
ganization, 1953-1954. Papers Pre- 
sented at the 80th and 81st Annual 
Forums of the National Conference 
of Social Work. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954. 104 
pp. $2.25. 


OLpIcs, WILLIAM. 
Recruitments, Expectations.” 


“Wages, Budgets, 
So- 


Social Security 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, January 1955 * 
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| 
| s Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
| Otd-ege exsistonce children (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
| 
State | Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor 
| All pay- pay- All pay pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
| assist- | ments | ments | assist- | ments | Ments | assist. | ments | Ments | assist- | ments | ments 
ance? | to reci for ance? | to recip- for ance? | to recip- for ance? | to recip- for 
| ients medical] ients# | medical fents? | medical jents? | medical 
| care ? care ? care 3 care ? 
"Tete, GS Beane ©... .ccccdscaes- $51. 97 $48. 81 $3. 40 $85. 73 $83. 28 $2. 52 $56. 50 $54. 36 $2. 32 $54. 37 $48. 03 $6. 92 
} — ee | ee — — — | —————_______ —_—_—— 
Alabama.......---.-------.---.---..| | 30.29 30. 27 .02 42. 90 42. 85 2 Re er as aS 35. 51 os 
“eee ISS Eee TRL. Se Ee Pee es Seek 60. 96 60. 04 Y ,  ae B OPA Pa ee 
Connecticut-_-_...._..- — ‘ j 82.6 69. 63 13. 00 135. 77 118. 77 17. 00 87. 32 79. 32 8. 00 103. 36 85. 36 18, 00 
District of Columbia......_...____- | 52. 97 52.95 08 105. 52 105. 52 (5) 58. 84 58. 56 | 27 | 60. 31 60, 22 09 
SS aaa ety 47.15 | 36.32 10. 83 90. 54 88. 62 1. 92 54. 65 45. 56 | 9. 08 62. 28 50. 38 11. 90 
| Saas . wi cul 59. 66 | 41. 45 19. 58 131, 28 120. 23 11. 10 65. 14 50. 73 15. 06 80. 37 41.74 40. 20 
Pi iilitinddneioussese< | 47. 80 7.72 10. 68 90. 89 81,77 9. 21 57. 02 49, 21 | 8. 35 (8) | (8) (8) 
TS ETE : hivedel 64. 22 | 59. 37 5.21 111. 03 103. 57 8. 05 69. 20 65. 07 4. 23 68. 32 59. 7 8. 82 
Louisiana..-.--.... ra 50. 66 50. 66 (5) 64. 41 64. 24 17 49. 35 49. 25 | 09 42. 39 42. 27 (- 
Massachusetts.....__. 75. 76 56. 62 19.74} 126.00] 117.04 | 9. 26 92. 32 92. 00 | 7 06. 61 55. 54 44. 25 
Michigan. .....-.- Sa 54.64] 53.96 1.78 | La a ee ok oe oe 62. 61 62. 28 | 95] 71.25 69. 94 10. 26 
Minnesota.....-.-__- = 64.78} 43.86 21.46 | 119.30] 107.42 12. 07 79. 68 54.99 | 25.79] 45.19 50, 02 6. 62 
OS aa -.-----| 57.42] 55.88 i, ae eC, SB ee veod Blee ws i } (8) (5) (8) 
New Hampshire.._____ | 58.49 46. 67 12. 00 | 120.38 | 116.63 13.50] 63.64 54. 64 | 9. 00 71. 43 51. 43 20. 00 
New Jersey.----.....- ts MEE. sunaasct an? nee 2.31 68. 03 68.16 | 11 Se | A 1S a a 
New Mexico...-..__-- 45.95 | 43. 72 2.23 | 73. 64 71. 75 1.89 46. 64 42,80 | 3. 84 | 40. 21 38. 53 1. 68 
_ | ee 76.82} 61.55 18. 29 | 135.60 | 125.49 11. 18 85. 89 72. 05 | 17.26 | 81.88 67. 39 17. 06 
North Carolina._____- ‘ ; 31. 23 | 30. 88 . 35 | 61. 59 61.10  £ See ee | 37. 01 36. 50 52 
North Dakota--___-- 61. 68 54. 30 7.48 | 117.95 111. 25 6.78 57. 68 54. 62 3. 06 | 69. 71 58. 78 11. 48 
i edabhiaes padaes a 57.49 | 85.73 1.76 | 92.88 | 91. 87 1.01 | 57.08 54. 80 BIE ivens-ccoeepeaagibes 2 we 
| 
Pennsylvania........- Salnscemakal 45. 97 43. 42 2.55 105.30 | 101.39 8.91 51. 08 49, 42 | 1. 66 53. 78 50. 28 3. 50 
Rhode Island-.-..-. ; gukeeniawl 57. 94 | 53. 16 6. 49 111.66 | 104.66 7. 00 71.17 65.15 | 7.79 | 74.12 65. 96 11. 78 
ae or ieaciatis ita 59. 44 | 59. 32 I] 112.74 112. 45 ef See Rats Be 64. 17 64. 00 Ss 
Virgin Islands 7___. j 13.89 | 13. 76 .12 23. 57 23. 3 19 (8° (8) (8) 15. 04 14. 66 . 38 
ti tacdatcnccasdous ; 61. 98 51. 85 10. 20 135.17 | 124. 57 10.71 67.17 58. 54 | 8.68 92. 80 66. 46 26. 46 
' ' 




















1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of differences among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
ublic assistance. Figures in italics 

participation. 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


s of 
edera 


cal bills for recipients of the special ty 
represent payments made without 


medical care, or both. 


States not shown 
5 Less than 1 cent. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. 
average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 42 
States with programs in operation. 


See tables 10-13 for 


* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


7 Represents data for December 1954. 
8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





cial Work Journal, New York, Vol. 

36, Jan. 1955, pp. 24-27. 75 cents. 

Compares salaries and advance- 
ment opportunities in social work with 
those in other types of work. 


Roney, JAY L. “A Report of Selected 
Sessions of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 13, 
Jan. 1955, pp. 22-25. $1. 

TOWLE, CHARLOTTE. The Learner in 
Education for the Professions as 
Seen in Education for Social Work. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. 432 pp. $7.50. 

Part I considers the general objec- 
tives of professional education, basic 
learning principles, personality devel- 
opment, educational principles and 
process, the selection of students, and 
the sociai component in education for 
the professions. Part II discusses the 
place of social casework in education 
for social work, areas of learning in 
social casework, selection and ar- 
rangement of case material, faculty 
collaboration and the instructor’s 


Bulletin, April 1955 


preparation, and the conduct of class 

sessions, assignments, and examina- 

tions. 

WHITE, R. Ciype. “Prestige of Social 
Work and the Social Worker.” So- 
cial Work Journal, New York, Vol. 
36, Jan. 1955, pp. 21-23 f. 75 cents. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Children and Families in the Courts 
of New York City: A Report, by a 
Special Committee of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York, and A Study on the Adminis- 
tration of Laws Relating to the 
Family in the City of New York, by 
Walter Gellhorn and Assistants. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1954. 
403 pp. $65. 

FEDERAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. When 
the Migrant Families Come Again: 
A Guide for Better Community Liv- 
ing. Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1955. 27 pp. 15 cents. 


Stavson, S. RR. Re-educating the De- 


linguent Through Group and Com- 

munity Participation. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1954. 251 pp. 

$3.75. 

The author describes his experiences 
at the Hawthorne and Cedar Knolls 
schools for disturbed children, and 
tells how maladjusted boys and girls 
were rehabilitated. 


Health and Medical Care 


CoLLins, SELWYN D.; TRANTHAM, KaTH- 
ARINE S.; and LEHMANN, JOSEPHINE 
L. Sickness Experience in Selected 
Areas of the United States. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 
96 pp. 50 cents. 


COMMISSION ON FINANCING OF HOSPITAL 
Care. Financing Hospital Carein the 
United States. Volume 2—Prepay- 
ment and the Community. Harry 
Becker, editor. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 356 pp. 
$4.50. 

The origin and development of vol- 
untary prepayment plans, progress in 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: 
to recipients, by State, January 1955 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medica! care and cases recetving only 
such payments} 


Recipients and payments 

















Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 





to recipients, by State, January 1955 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 





Payments to 


Percentage change from—— 


























Payments to = 
recipients Percentage change Sem recipients 
Num- 
State ber of State ber of December 1954 | January 1954 
recip- recip- in— in— 
Total Aver- ients Aver- 
amount aye age | | 
Num- | Num- 
ber |Amount| per 
| 
Total *....|2,558,377 |$132,948,77 |$51. 97 | —0.2 —0.1 Total 2..._| 102,588 | $5,795,870 |$56.50 | +0.1 -O 4 +2.9 
Als __.......]| 63,3098 1,917,374 | 30. 29 -.1 +.1 .6 1,558 34. 91 +.5 +.3 +4.8 
Alaska...... 106,279 | 63. +.4 +.6 .2 59 44. 42 @) (3 ; 
/ Ss 767,747 | 56. ; —.2 -.1 3 723 63.15 . 7 +. 6 +2.3 
iensedes 1,787,261 | 33.86] +.2 +.4] -.4 1,953 40.33 | +.4 +1] +3.0 
LEE 270,776 | 18,253,676 | 67. |} -.2 —.3 | 2 12,437 84. 82 +.3 +.3 +3.7 
Oela.F...ccece 52,799 | 4,985,012 | 94.41 | +4.3 3 329 60.96 | +.9 +8) —4.1 
Conn....... 1,387,391 | 82.63] —.1 —.8 5 314 87.32 | +1.3 —3.5 +3. 6 
ra 65,844 | 39.59} —.7 —.2) 3 208 61.54] —.5 <a) oe 
4 RES 160,406 | 52.97 —.9 | —.5 | 5 256 58. 84 +-.8 +14 +45] 
| RET 69,268 | 3,183,268 | 45.96 | —.3 —.2 3 2,879 48.70] —.5 —.5| —44] 
———— 97,576 3,663,792 | 37. +.1 +.2 7 1 3, 307 42.74 oe | @ +49 
Hawaii 1,808 85,241 | 47.1! —.8 +5.7 7 e i108 54.65 | +1.9 LO § | 2.9 
ee: 482,123 | 54. —.1 —.3 5 4 187 60. 76 0 +14] —2.1 
RTO EF 5,814,735 | 59. —.3 —.3 3 6 3, 579 65. 14 —.6 +-4.6 = Y 
| RPGS Se 37, 541 1,794,516 | 47 . 5 +.1 . 5 .3 1,768 57. 02 +.7 +.9 +6. 2 
SE 42,314 | 2,415,515 | 57.009 | —.6 —.5 1 3.8 1,424 72.95] +.2 r. 2) +47) 
Kans eo--}| 34,445 2,212,007 | 64.22} —.1 —.5 1.7 .3 620 69. 20 —.6 —3.8 2.1 
Ky.........| 55,763 | 1,964,809 | 35.23 | —.4 +.6 6 3 2,875 37.15 | +.2 +9 | +107 
 Seecanbcts 119/469 | 6,052,705 | 50.66 | —.1 oS 2 2 2/029 49.35] +.6 +9) +21 
Maine.-...-. ‘ 584,836 | 46.3 —-.1 —.1 3.1 3.5 556 50.62} +.4 +.4 43.0 
478,451 | 44.90! () +.2 7 Lg | aE. 468 51.13] +.6 —.3 —.4 
Mass.......| 90,749 6,875,178 | 75. 76 —.5 —.7 9 .6 SS 1,780 92. 32 —.1 +.1 +2.5 
Sea 76,213 4,164,388 | 54.6 —.3 +.1 .0 .§ | ey 1,827 62.61 +.4 +-.3 +4.2 
eae 51,986 | 3,367,568 | 64.7 —.2 —.7 8 2.7 ee 1,242 79. 68 +.3 +3.2 +3. 6 
RRS 67,95 1,903,919 | 28. 02 +.2 +.1 8.8 3 cincieesiie 3,409 34. 31 +.4 +.5 +8.6 
| eee 133, 158 6,593,070 | 49.5 —.2 —.1 tl .0 | ee 3,972 55. 00 +.4 +.4] +63 
SS See 536,196 | 57. 7: —.5 —.5 9 §.7 | RS 457 64.13} +.2 —.4| —2.4 
| | ee 900,135 | 49. } —.5 —.4 2.1 .6 Nene. *...... 709 57.26 | —1.3 —1.0 +.7 
aa 152,345 | 57.42] (5) +1.9 .3 .2 TEES: 102 75. 14 0 +1.0 @) 
| = eeeoe 376,332 | 58. 4 —.5 —-.7 .2 .1 ae 270 63.64) —L 1 —.4 —6.9 
| 
Oe ne 20, 661 1,379,470 | 66.7 -.3 —.3 .4 + © S64 68. 08 +.3 —.4 +3.0 
N. Mex..... 559,528 | 45. 9: (°) —.1 5 0 ae 431 46.64] —.2 —.1| —2.0 
ee, Ff 7,999,622 | 76. 8: —.3 —.6 3.8 5  *}) ee 4,405 85. SO +.6 +3 +1.7 
| oe 51 1,606,964 | 31. 2: —.3 —.2 .6 .4 3 4,774 40. 37 —.2 +. 1 +2.9 
i == 2 506,751 | 61.6 —.7 +1.0 .3 3.1 1 a lll 57. 68 | =.9 +4.0 +.9 
EES 108, 058 5,924,906 | 57. 49 —.4 —.6 3.3 2 . ara 3,716 57.03 | +.5 +1.1 +2.3 
tine 95,157 5, 586,525 | 58. —.5 +1.5 ol .4 Ra 2,042 69. 72 —.5 —.1 —7.7 
Oreg........| 20,054] 1,299,510 | 64. —.8 —.8 3.3 2.0 == 56 75.04 | —.3 +1.1 +2.9 
eee 58, 286 2,679,367 | 45. § —.8 —-.5 1 .9 CO ae 16,331 51. 08 —.] +.2 +2.7 
i wee 44,834 349, 509 7.% —-.2 —.1 2 2.2 4 See 1,465 7.77 +.8 +.8 | +14.0 
: 482,599 | 57.§ .4 +.6 .5 1 a 184 71.17 | +1.7 +2.4 —1.6 
43, 118 1,377,613 | 31. 9% -2 +.6 9 0 ae 1,737 37. 47 +.3 +.8 +4.3 
488,571 | 44. 6¢ 5 —.5 .3 2.3 8. Dak...... 200 43. 26 —.5 —.7 —2.9 
67,225 2,324,920 | 34. 58 © —.3 2.2 .9 I , cxnaiiaits 3, 269 41.61 +.8 +.6 +5. 3 
221, 935 8,602,987 | 38. 7: (3) .6 Se ,; eee 6,376 44. 02 +. 1 +.1 +4.2 
5 566,317 | 59. —.4 -3 x IN sini seitlenls 224 66. 61 0 —19 +4.7 
306,838 | 44.: .0 .9 ee 161 17.79 | +.6 +.2} —3.0 
s 9,472 | 13. 8¢ ate i 36 (8g eihand: SRR ce 
V: 513,648 | 29. 6! aa % eas 1,302 35. 73 —.1 —.1 —2,2 
Welanasns 60, 27 3,696,722 | 61.: 9 0 Wash.?...... 780 77. 97 +.9 +.6 0 
. ieee 24,946 690,596 | 27. .9 LF , ae 1,195 32. 39 2 —9.9 +3.7 
\ = ----| 44,016 2,728,045 | 61. .4 7.4 , eer 1, 157 67.17 | —1.3 —1.7 —3.7 
, , . eee 236,171 | 58. 37 5 1 i 67 64.93] () (3) (3) 















































1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 


yments of $419,802 


subject to revision. 
2 
ederal] participation. 


ncludes 4,112 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and 


to these recipients. Such payments are made without 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘ In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $95,252 from general assistance funds were made to 


medical care 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Represents data for December 1954. 




































































1 For definition of terms see the 


subject to revision. 


2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal! participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (407 recipients, 
ashington (3 recipients, $180 in payments), in 
Missouri (765 reripients, $42.340 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,541 


recipients, $369,332 in payments). 
+ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per 


$36.364 in payments), in 


Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplementa 
payments of $5,062 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 


medica] care. 


* Represents data for December 1954. 
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's Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1955 ' 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases recelving only such payments} 
—- se bins dadiccaaeieentinal — Eek SN AME 
ai | Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
| j | 
| Number sAverage per— December 1954 in— | January 1954 in— 
State of — 
i familie 2 | Total | l 
som aon amount | | Number | Number 
Family Recipient | 0 Amount of Amount 
a | families | families 
| ——— 
| } | 
7 | es Me ee Se 1,658,102 |$52,337, 507 | $85. 73 $23. 81 | +1.1 40.5 | +10. 4 +12.3 
7 EE SPR ee ee : 17, 048 if 65, 405 ~ 50,215 731, 408 42. 90 11.18 | +.6 | 4-1.0 | +4,4 +6. 2 
6 a Ste, 2 gaa: 1,174 4,011 2,952 85,922 | 73. 19 21. 42 | +2.2 | +-2.9 +25. 0 +27.7 
— a calcein 4,400 16,933 | 12,799 394, 987 89. 77 23. 33 | +3.5 | +3.4 | +12.1 +13.3 
6 EATS: 8, 209 31,052 23,946 447,554 54. 52 | 14. 41 | +6.8 | +8.1 | +13. 1 +19.3 
— a SSS 54,910 183, 596 140, 084 6,872,475 125. 16 37. 43 +1.1 | +1.2 | +7.8 +10. 6 
6 RAGES ORIN 5,902 22,049 16, 865 572,003 96. 92 25. 94 +.5 +-.9 | +9. 5 | +.7 
0 TEs 4,824 15,834 11,741 654, 936 135. 77 41. 36 +1.8 +1.9 | +20.1 | +23. 5 
0 EEN 1,018 3,973 3,043 87,831 86, 33 22.12 | +2.6 +3. 4 | +37. 2 +34. 8 
RT District of Columbia...............-- | 2,434 9,955 7,757 256, 833 105. 52 25. 80 —.6 | —.1] +14. 2 | +13.1 
5 | ae | 20, 861 73, 287 55,657 | 1,137,944 54. 55 15. 53 +.5 | +.6 | +9.5 | +11.4 
4 
9 EE Sp ee | 14, 524 52,769 40,497 1, 088, 287 74. 93 20. 62 1.5 +1.8 | +11.3 +13.3 
.0 A ae saat 3,135 2,113 9,599 288, 384 90. 54 23. 31 +1.8 | +.2 | +11.6 +10.6 
I atin ne, ded eiikieabbewaaninntnad 1, 887 6,652 4,863 235, 846 124. 98 35. 45 +.4 +.9 +1.4 +3.4 
1 A 20,468 78, 432 59,310 | 2,687,138 131. 28 34. 26 +.4 | +2.1 +5. 0 +11.0 
1 ESE eset ee 8,570 30, 060 22,321 778, 900 90. 89 25. 91 +1.5 | +3.6 | +15, 8 +22. 5 
7 SE Ee ee 6, 507 23,443 17,499 733, 782 112. 77 31. 30 +11} +1.9 ] +10.0 +3.6 
3 SNES SS Serer 4,360 15,846 12,177 484,093 111. 03 30. 55 +.7 | (*) +8. 2 +11.6 
4 Ee an | 18, 685 66, 195 49, 267 1, 172,658 62. 76 17.72 6 +2.5 +5. 2 +8.6 
7 TE CT 17,800 68, 099 51,620 | 1,146,427 64. 41 16. 83 +.8 | (4 —.7 | +1.0 
.6 Ee oer | 4,384 15, 234 10,993 357 , 999 81. 66 23. 50 +.8 | +.9 | +6. 1 +5, 2 
4 | | | 
8 M Se ae oe eee 6,365 25,672 19, 869 607 , 850 95. 50 23. 68 +2. 5 | +2.2 +17.0 +18, 2 
7 EERE ESE 12,775 42,477 31,328 | 1,609,610 126. 00 37. 89 +.7 | +.5 | +5. 2 | +10. 1 
RR TR a ae 19, 986 67,916 49,285 | 2,196,811 109. 92 32. 35 +.9 | +.4 | +11.8 | +19.0 
7 RATE, 7,686 26,158 20,094 916, 968 119. 30 35. 05 +1.1 } +.4 | +10. 1 +17.4 
6 SET IL I 15, 867 60, 261 46, 496 415,755 26. 20 6. 90 —.4] —.4 | +25.9 +37.8 
5 SOS ere 21,619 75,460 55,909 | 1,457,129 67. 40 19. 31 +.6 | +.9 | +6.8 | +9.1 
.8 i Renin snndeininnie ambled 2,130 7,458 5,604 220, 455 103. 50 29. 56 —2.1 | —1.5 +1.7 | +2.2 
8 SN ccd nadcstmandasnaditeinessa 2,554 9,198 6, 868 238, 445 93. 36 25. 92 +.8 | +. 9 +5.9 +7.3 
3 dn i incccnctinnentabndabened 17 62 45 755 (5) 12.18 (5) (5) (5) (5) 
t Ree | 1,045 3,826 2,865 135, 174 129. 35 35. 33 —.9 —.2 —8.3 —5.9 
ee | 5,656 18,890 14,341 658, 007 116. 34 | 34. 83 $1.7 | 41.9 | +12.7 | +22. 2 
5 EE ES AS: 6, 864 25,001 19,190 505, 459 73. 64 20. 22 +.2 .6 +15.5 +16. 4 
eee 52,901 189, 250 138, 187 7,173,312 135. 60 | 37. 90 | +1.4 | —1.6 +14.9 +18. 0 
9 DE GUD, ce nncccccccaccaccecess 19,141 72,337 55,181 1,178,918 61. 59 | 16, 30 | +1.6 | +2.0 | +9. 1 4+-14.4 
1 North Dakota............... caenacaed 1, 467 5,414 4,162 173,029 117.95 | 31.96 | +.5 | +1.6 | +.8 +6.9 
6 te) inthidicsde 14, 836 55,957 42,456 | 1,377,918 92. 88 24. 62 | +1.7 | —2.0 | +16. 5 +20.0 
0 a cecal aeeeen lriananiiiaed | 15,339 51,818 38,078 1,152,474 75.13 22. 24 | —.1 —.4)} —1.4 +3.3 
9 ea site scene 3, 860 13, 757 10, 397 479, 452 | 124. 21 | 34.85 | +2.3 | +2.5 | +15.8 +17. 1 
3 A ERS SE 29,545 112, 467 85, 108 105. 30 | 27. 66 +1.5 | +2.3 | +20. 1 +27.9 
3 TE simi cccsndsmansseeunesena 41,859 141, 21 108,412 10. 18 | 3. 02 | +.7 +.3 +15.4 +19.8 
2 NS SE ee ee | 3,380 11,662 8,577 11. 66 32. 36 | +1.3 +1.8 | +8.9 +11.0 
is I GI, ncn cccnccccccossece | 8,128 31,545 24,563 47.17 12.15 | +11 | +1.3 +15.3 +12.5 
eee 2,830 9,344 7,155 81. 62 24.72 | 2 I +5. 2 +5. 1 
4 , | a ee eRe 21,688 77, 866 58,116 19. 53 16. 58 | +4. 4 —8.1 
‘S / > + i See ee 22, 256 86, 870 64,915 99. 80 15. 32 | 4) +18.5 +7.7 
1 _ 2 ee 3, 148 11,002 8.169 112.74 | 32. 26 | +3 +7.5 +7.0 
7 TET ae 1,087 3,779 2,844 77.99 22. 43 | : .3 +8. 1 +9.5 
3 .  ~ ~~ RSE: 183 702 580 23. 57 |) wee ees Le ER Reece 
4 | RP eS aE 8,751 33,849 26,115 576, 318 | 65. 86 17. 03 +1.2 } +.5 | +12.9 | +10. 4 
5 A ESE RR 8, 889 30, 207 22, 125 921, 564 103. 67 30. 51 | +1.1| +.6 | +3.3 | +2.4 
oe 
l 0 eee | 18, 842 71,498 55,609 1,373, 998 | 72. 92 19, 22 +1.1 —&. 1 +9.9 +2.4 
« Wisconsin ; 8, 130 28,125 20,780 | 1,098,940 | 135. 17 39. 07 +1.0 —1.2 +4.9 +8.7 
0 I cc adieh i catiudibenwp damned 543 1,947 1,474 58,663 | 108. 03 30. 13 | +1.9 +2.9 +5.8 +8. 2 
. } i 
4 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 5 Average payment not computed on base of ess than 50 families; percentage 
- ject to revision. : change, on less than 100 families. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in * In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 
ta families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in plemental payments of $141,001 from general assistance funds were made to 
determining the amount of assistance 3,677 families. 
2 2 Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
> ‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 8 Represents data for December 1954. 
41 
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factors affecting the price the public $4.50. Federal matching of State and local 
pays for prepaid protection,andcom- UU. S. Presipent. Recommendations expenditures for the medical care 
munity and hospital concern with Relative to a Health Program. Mes- needs of persons receiving public as- 
prepayment. sage from the President ...(H.Doc. sistance. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
January 1955 * 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 
























































Payments to > = 
recipients Percentage change from 
my I ber 1954 J 1954 
Yecember 195 anuary 195 
State recip- in— in— 
fents Total Aver- 
s@mount age . ¥ 
Num- Num- 

ber Amount her Amount 
Total... 225,855 |$12, 280,052 |$54.37 | +0.7 —0.4 | +13.9 +16.5 
330,411 | 35.54] +.8 +.7] +7.9 +48. 0 
132,470 | 30.82 | +2.7 +2.8 | +72.6 +72.1 
253,052 | 51. 55 +.8 +.8 | +12.6 +2.5 
166,306 [103.36 | +5.2 +3.3 | +39.2 +80. 8 

9,413 | 52.88 | +1.1 +19 ( (2) 
130,562 | 60.31 | +.7 +.6} +32.0 +34.0 
348,990 | 41.93 | +2.3 +2.4 | +25.2 +28.8 
79,596 | 62.28 | +1.5 +8. 1 +8.6 +25.1 
50,093 ' 60. 28 +2 +.5 +2.1 
Pibcconuea wear 472,120 ; 80.37 | +.7 +3.0} +9.6 22.5 
a 3,295 225,108 ; 68.32] (3) +1.9] +5.9 +11.1 
TE 12, 105 513,091 | 42.39 | +.3 +.2} —2.0 —.5 
ue 4,321 228,215 | 52.82] +.4 +.9] +117 +13.8 
Mass.......| 9,683 935,465 | 96.61] —.4 —17/] +3.6 +10.7 
BMijeh.......| 2,125 151,400 | 71.25; +.3 +.9 |] +16.4 +21. 6 

Minn......-. 590 32,564 | 55.19 | +3.9 +4.3 (?) (2) 
Se 2, 839 69,807 | 24.59 | —.9 —.9} +33.1 +33. 3 
RED 14, 221 737,872 | 51.89 | —.7 —.7} —1L1 —1.2 
OS eee 1,468 92,563 | 63. 05 +.7 +.5 | +11.7 +12.9 
| aie 217 15,501 | 71.43) +.5 +.7 | +43.7 +43.8 
ES 3,011 237,199 | 78.78 | +1.7 +1.4 | +25.5 +32. 2 
N. Mez..... 1,851 74,431 | 40.21; —.1 —.1] —1L3 —1.0 
N. Y....-..| 40,066 | 3,280,605 | 81.88 / +.2 —2.2] +11.9 +14.8 
 t eos 10, 224 378,432 | 37. 01 +.9 +1.0 | +243 +27.7 
N. Dak...-.. 855 59,603 | 69.71 | +1.2 —2.2 | +12.4 +15.7 
Ohio ¢__.... 7,788 389,579 | 50.02 | +1.5 +1.4 | +15.5 +16.3 
See 5, 366 305,822 | 56.99] +.5 +.2] +10.5 +29.9 
bmenses 2,991 230,157 | 76.95 | +1.2 +.1 | +22.5 +24.3 
i iinincumeant 12,714 683,806 | 53.78 | +.7 +.7 | +11.3 +22.8 
iiss 18, 544 157,152 | 847} +1.5 +.8 | +30.0 +31.4 
, aaa 1,376 101,987 | 74.12 | +2.1 +2.3 | +34.6 +38. 6 
8 Aemereeere 7,359 231,865 | 31. 51 +.5 +.7] +9.6 +7.0 
8. Dak...... 631 29,276 | 46.40 | +1.0 +1.1 | +29.6 +32. 8 
. aes 1,407 55,732 | 39.61 | +2.0 +1.8 | +80.4 +844 
| _aeeees 1,736 111,396 | 64.17} —.2 —.7 7.6 +7.9 
, RE 420 20,520 | 48.86 | +2.2 +2.5 | +40.5 +41.9 
, 2 es 91 Fe ¢ | | a A ees SS 
_ ~aioesiaas 4,547 174,570 | 38.39} +.5 +1.2] +53 +6.8 
Washk....... 5, 506 394,794 | 71.70] —.6 —.8| —46 —2.2 
| eee 8,161 255,729 | 31.34 +.9 —9.4 | +37.3 +22.9 
Se 1,118 103,753 | 92.80; +.4 +2.3 +.5 +9.3 
Wee ennmnnel 466 27,667 | 59.37 +-2.4 +2.6 +5.0 +5. 2 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $45,248 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,910 recipients. 

* Represents data for Dessnher 1954. 








Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, January 1955 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to Percentage change from— 








cases 
Num- 
December 1954 January 1954 
cases Total Aver- in— _— 








amount age . | y 
| Num | Amount Num- | Amount 
| ber | ber | 
{ 
| 





| 

Bae 

| Nu 
State | ber of 

| 


re 
Total *....! 370,000 |$20,938,000 /$56.58 | +5.6| +43 | +24.6| 440.2 



































De intitiine 154 3,684 | 23.92/ +5.5| +92 (3) @) 
Alaska...... 191 10,190 | 53.35 |+17.9| +282] +7.9 +14. 5 
Pinsent 8,000 74,522 | 41.87 | +6.5 +2.1 | +180 +9.6 
pr Spee 965 15,560 | 16.12 loos +56.4 |+103.2 | +148.9 
Calif........ $6,109 | 1,801,779 | 49.90 | +5.2} +3.1) +65 +9.0 
or | 2,430 98,790 | 40.65 |+19.5 | +182]/ —3.8/) —25.1 
Conn....... | $3,566 | § 212,083 | 59.47 | +3.5 +4.1 | +10.9| +23.0 
_ - Sse | 1,377 73,750 | 53.56 |+10.3 +18.5 | +37.4 +51.6 
Daeniiionts | 527 32,094 | 60.90| —2.6| —25|—21.8| —19.3 
ee 5,500 _ |) ee Baleaes. ae Reed EEO uns 
oes | 2,613 57,858 | 22.14 |-13.8| —s4| +120] +205 
Hawaii 1,913 107,254 | 56.07 | +9.8| +10.9 |4+162.4| +2581 
Idaho’... ..| 89 3,931 | 44.17 | ® (3) (3) 
-----e----| 40,696 | 2,927,340 | 71.93 | +8.0 +3.3 | +46.7 7.8 
ee 15,694 633,696 | 40.38 |+17.3 +27.6 | +39.0 +58. 6 
Towa,......-| 4,548 181,388 | 39.88 | +9.3| +165] +5.2 +16. 3 
I adit 2,349 127,691 | 54.36 |+11.3 | +13.8 | +10.5 +16. 4 
_s Renae 3,177 96,583 | 30.40 | +2.5 +7.9} +88] +13.5 
Se lalate 7,359 287,780 | 39.11| —.5| —1.5] +82 +8.0 
Maine......) 4,207 188,678 | 44.85 | +9.0} 41.8] +113] +128 
| 2,687 152,426 | 56.73 | +5.6 | +463] +231] +4272 
Mass.......| 14,131} 788,847 | 55.82/ +40|] -60/ +149] +186 
Mich....... | 21,764 1,449,474 | 66.60 | +1.7] —10.2/ +410] +65.5 
7 eee 8,718 544,339 | 62.44 |+10.8 | +15.8 | +21.5| +32.0 
Miss......-- | “gg2 | 11,358 | 12.73] +86] +54] +158] +121 
See 6, 060 234,621 | 38.72/ +2.9} +2.3/ +13.2| +265 
Mont......- 900 32,684 | 36.32 |+21.1 | +30.6/—21.7) —3.1 
Nebr... ....| 1,815 73,954 | 40.75 |+16.6 | +11.5 | +7.8 | +8.0 
eet 344 12,618 | 36.68 | +2.7 +5.9 | +5.8 | +13.7 
N. H.......| 1,314 56,071 | 46.19 |-15.9| —20.9| +2.8 —.1 
ff) | 9,861 763,031 | 77.38 |+12.4 +6.7 | +28.3 +41.1 
N. Mex.....| 569 14,924 | 26.23 | 0 +.9| +324] +388 
N. Y...-....} 933,958 | 2,828,601 | 83.30 | —2.7 7.3 | +13.4 +28. 6 
i om 2,688 53,596 | 19.94] +80] +7.0] +5.5 +3. 3 
N. Dak..... 665 31,067 | 46.72 /+19.6| +356) —6.9} —.6 
Ohio #_____- 37,010 | 2,015,386 | 54.46 |+12.4 +9.2] +47.6| +649 
i iinniaes 1 4,600 76,904 |... pen a.) Uenieertet | +5.5 
287,526 | 59.36 | +3.6 —.5 6) —7.5 
2,213,934 | 73.78 | +6.2] +84] +848] +132.6 
8,874} &85 —1.4] —25.9| —55.4| —40.1 
305,268 | 71.27 | +5.3| +102] +13.3 +21.3 
50,796 | 21.99} +13} —7.2] +2.0 —2.0 
45,406 | 32.27 | +1.3 6 |+138.9 | +180.4 
43,279 | 15.93 |+14.4| +11.5 | —11.6 +28. 6 
0  Eiaese atee ring! Hae apet: ileal ores 
149,684 | 65.16 |+11.0| +142] +32.9 +41.1 
RAR le aie Rikaae, Eee 
"So 0 7 eRe SER means ecm 
88,397 | 36.63 | +4.6 +6.7 | +13.9 +14.4 
790,241 | 61.20 | +6.2 +4.2| +3.6 +9.6 
; i 79,949 | 28.76) —-1.8] —19] —5.5 —7.3 
i ienteitaial 10,748 802,663 | 74.68 | +7.6 +2.0 | +40.7 +462. 2 
We Giscsscca 478 24,866 | 52.02 |/+37.8| +363 | +508 +80. 9 


























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§ About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

¢ Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1° Includes 7,878 cases and payments of $270,466 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

't Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,567 cases were alded 
by county commissioners and 3,393 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 

1% Represents data for December 1954. 
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* Old-age and irvivor insurance: benefits paid during month Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower's, 
current-payment status annual data represent average or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
monthly total. Publi assistance: payments during month proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
under all State programs inctuding vendor payments for ficiaries in their care 
medical care beginning October 1950, except for general assist- Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 
ance); annual data represent average monthly total. Unem- in assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated 


ployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month under 
all State laws; annual data represent average monthly total. 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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